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Js^NN-U^T. REPORT. 



To THE Honorable the Senate and Assembly 

OP the State op California: 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction has the honor to submit the 
Twelfth Annual Report from the Department of Instruction, as required 
by the Act of May third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five. 

Respectfully, 

ANDREW J. MOULDER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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R E I> O R T. 



A review of the progress of our Schools, and of the improvements in- 
troduced into our system of Public School education during the past six 
years, for which period the present Superintendent has had charge of the 
Department of Instructipn, exhibits some striking and gratifying results. 

Our population has largely increased, and with it has increased, in & 
much larger ratio, the number of schoolable children, i, c, the number 
of children between four and eighteen years of age. 



Kuraber of children (4 to 18) reported by census, January Ist, 

JS'uraber of children (4 to 18) reported by census, January Ist, 
1863 ....V ' 

Increase in six years 



29,018 
72,821 



43,803 



Prior to eighteen hundred and fifty-sevep, no census was taken of the 
total number of children of all ages (under twenty-one) in the State. 
Since that time, under instructions from this Department, such a census 
has been regularly taken. From the best information available, we may 
estimate the total number of children of all ages in the State : 



January 1st, 1857 

Total number reported by census, January 1st, 1863 

Increase, /. 



40,000 
114,668 



74,668 



Since eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, the State Superintendent has 
ordered a census of all the children bom in California, to be taken. 



From the data in our possession, it is certain this number did 
not, in 1S57, exceed 

Number of children born in California reported by census, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1863 

Increase in six years 



20,000 
70,734 



50,734 



These figures give us an approximation to the addition made to our 
population during the last six years, by the natural increase. 

The following table shows, at a glance, the increase from year to year, 
in the number of children born in California : 



The number on the first of January, 1859, was. 
The number on the first of January, 1860, was. 
The number on the first of January, 1861, was. 
The number on the first of January, 1862, was. 
The number on the first of January, 1863, was 



33,546 
41,450 
51,361 
59,644 
70,734 



It was before shown that the number of schoolable children had in- 
creased about two and a half fold during the past six years. It is grati- 
fying to report that the number of Public Schools has increased in about 
the same ratio, in the same time. 



The number of Public Schools in 1857, was 

The number of Public Schools, January 1st, 1863, was 

Increase.... /. 



316 
715 



399 



The returns exhibit a corresponding increase in the number of Teach- 
ers employed in the Public Schools : 



In 1856, the number was. 
^ In 1862, the number was. 



Increase. 



411 
962 



551 



The number of children attending Public Schools in 1857, was.. 
The number of children attending Public Schools in 1862, was.. 

Increase ^ 



17,232 
36,566 

19,384 



During the past six years about four hundred School-houses have been 
built. Many of them are handsome, spacious buildings, provided with 
all the modern improvements. 

Increased attention has been paid to the subject of school architecture, 
but there are still many rude structures occupied as School-houses which 
are unfit for the habitation of civilized children. 

Many improvements have been made in our School system — many valu- 
able features engrafted upon it. Among them may be specified the power 
conferred upon Trusees to call an election, in certain cases, and submit 
the question of a District tax to the electors, to pay the expense of an 
additional term of their School ; the provision made for procuring the 
funds necessaryto erect and equip School-houses ; the provision relieving 
the School Fund from the payment of the per centage of County Trea- 
surers, the salaries of County Superintendents and Census Marshals; the 
increase of the maximum tax that the counties may impose for the sup- 
port of Schools, from ten to twenty-five cents on each one hundred dol- 
lars of valuation; the prohibition against the contracting of debts by the 
Schools, and the consequent strict adherence to a cash basis in all their 
operations ; the organization of State and County Boards of Examina- 
tion ; the establishment of State and County Teachers' Institutes ; the 
' successful establishment of a State Normal School; the excellent provi- 
visions for the sale of the unsold portion of the five hundred thousand 
acres of land belonging to the Schools ; and, finally, the consolidation of 
the funds arising from the sale of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
into a General Fund for the equal benefit of all the schoolable children 
of the State. 

A comparison of the returns made to the State Superintendent at the 
close of the year eighteen hundred and sixty-two, with those of the pre- 
ceding year, shows the following result : 



Number of School Districts 
Number last year 

Gain 



630 
608 



22 



Number of children under twenty-one years 
Number last year 

Gain 



114,668 
107,637 



7,031 



Number of children between four and eighteen years : 

Boys 37,310 

Girls 35,511 

Number last j-ear 

Gain 



\ 



72,821 
68,395 



Children under four yeara of age 

Number last year 

Gain 

Youths, between eighteen and twenty-one years of age 

Number last year 

Decrease 

-.-r.i —I ■, ', . ... — - , . . : 

Children of all ages (under twenty-one) born in California 
Number last year 

Gain 

Number of deaf and dumb 

Number last year 

Increase 

• 

Number of blind 

Number last year 

Increase 

Number of children attending Schools (Public) 

Number last year 

Increase 



88,127 
35,334 



2,793 



3,720 
3,908 



188 



70,734 
59,644 



11,090 



94 



95 

50 



45 



36,566 
31,786 



4,780 



Number of boys taught during the year in the Public Schools.. 
Number last year 



Increase . 



20,092 
17,512 



2,580 



Number of girls taught during the ye^r in the Public Schools., 
Number last year... 



Increase. 



16,474 
14,274 



2,200 



Total number of children attending Schools, (Public and Pri- 
vate). 



Number last year. 
Increase 



43,452 
38,092 



5,360 



Daily average attendance in the Public Schools. 
Daily average last year , 



Increase . 



19,262 

17,804 



1,458 



Cliildren attending Private Schools . 
Number last year 



Increase . 



6,886 
6,306 



580 



Number of Public Schools , 
Number last year 



Increase . 



715 

684 



31 



10 



Number of Private Schools 

Number last year 

Increase 

Number of schools in the State (Public and Private). 
Number reported last year ; 

Increase ^. 

Number of School Houses built of wood 

Number last year 

Increase 

Number of School Houses built of brick 

Number last year \ :.. 

Increase 

# 

Number of School Houses built of adobe 

Number last year 

Decrease 



219 

208 



11 



934 

892 



42 



629 
577 



52 

31 

28 



11 
15 



Number of months during which Schools were kept open 



Period. 



1861. 


1862. 


127 


152 


205 


215 


72 


90 


122 


110 


144 


135 



Increase or Decrease. 



For three months 

Over three and less than six months . 

Six months 

Over six and less than nine months .. 
Nine months and over 



Increase 25 

Increase 15 

Increase 18 

Decrease 12 

Decrease 9 



^ Average duration of School sessions, months., 
Last year, months 



Decrease, monthB... 



5 4-5 
6 



1-5 
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Average salary per month paid Teach 
Average salary last year 


ers 








860 63 '' 








62 36 






* 




Decrease 




%\ 82 














• 




Size of Schools. 


1861. 


1862. 


Inereafle or \ 


Decrease. 


Dess than twenty-five pnpils 


246 

262 

123 

23 
20 


245 

286 

131 

36 
17 


Decrease 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 
Decrease 


1 


Over twenty-five and less than fifty 
dudHs , 


... 24 


^u^.«u. ......•• .•••••• 

Over fifty and less than one hundred 
Dunils 


8 


Over one hundred and less than two 

hundred pupils 

Over two hundred pupils 


13 

3 








!N umber of Teachers 




962 ' 


Number of Teachers last year 


932 










Increase 




30 


Kumber of male Teachers 


662 


Number of male Teachers last year 


662 










Number of female Teachers 




410 


Number of female Teachers last year -- 


380 










Increase 




30 








• 










How many design to make teaching a permanei 
Number last year ?.,. 


it profession.... 




393 
396 










Decrease * 




3 


















Teachers' experience, years 




4 3-4 


Teachers* experience last year. 
















> 


^ 
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Average age of Teachers, years ..., 
Average age of Teachers last year, 

Increase 



28 3-4 
28 1-2 



1-4 



Grade of Schools. 


1861. 


1862. 


Increase or Decrease. 


^Number of Primarv Schools » 


321 

292 

31 

28 
2 


310 

304 

35 

47 

2 


Decrease. .. 
Increase... 
Increase... 
Increase... 


. 11 


Number of Mixed Schools 


. V?, 


Number of Intermediate Schools 

Number of Grammar Schools 


... 4 
. 9 


Number of High Schools 









^ Valuation of School-houses and furniture. 
Valuation, last year 



Decrease . 



$579,283 07* 
636,418 68 



«57,135 61 



School money from the State 

"^ School money from the State last j^ear., 



Decrease 

But there is still due for the year., 



The increase should be. 



$75,412 29 
81,461 34 



$6,049 05 
17,147 20 



$11,098 15 



V Amount received from County Taxes., 
Amount received, last year 



Decrease . 



$142,324 19 

241,882 85 

$99,558 66 
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\Amount raised by Taxes, Rate-Bills, Private Subscrip- 
tion, etc 

Amount raised, last year 

Increase ;. 

V Total Receipts from all sources 

Total Receipts, last year 

Increase 

• ^ 

Total paid for Teachers' salaries 

Total paid, last year 

Increase 

Paid for Erection and Repairs of School-houses 

Paid, last year 

Decrease '. 

Paid for libraries and apparatus 

Paid, last year 

Decrease 

Paid for all other purposes. 

Paid, last year 

Increase 



$274,291 35 
165,613 02 



108,678 33 



$497,148 82 ^ 
486,272 64 



$10,876 18 



$330,249 02 ^ 
311,501 91 



$18,747 11 



$49,274 62 ^ 
101,818 38 



$52,543 76 



$2,225 57 

2,299 28 



$73 71 



$59,479 76 
46,721 39 



$12,758 37 
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Total amoant of Expenditures for School parposes.. 
Total amount, last year. 

Decrease 



$441,228 97 
470,113 56 



$28,884 59 



SCHOOL LANDS AND THE SCHOOL FUND. 

By Act of September fourth, eighteen hundred and forty-one, Congress 
granted to each State, upon its admission into the Union, five hundred 
thousand acres of land, for purposes of internal improvement. The 
framers of our State Constitution wisely devoted the five hundred thou- 
sand acres thus granted to California to the support of Public Schools. 
At an early date steps were taken by our Legislature to make these 
lands available. 

On the third of May, eighteen hundred and fifty-two, an Act was pass- 
ed providing for their sale. • 

Under that Act, the Governor was authorized to issue, and the Trea- 
surer to sell. School Land Warrants, to the amount of five hundred thou- 
sand acres, at two dollars ($2) per acre. 

Payment was to be made in coin, in State scrip, or Controller's warrants 
drawn upon the General Fund, or bonds of the civil debt of the State, 
and the Treasurer was directed " to convert all lawful moneys of the 
United States, and all State three per cent bonds, or Controller's war- 
rants, so received by him, into bonds of the civil funded debt of the State, 
bearing seven per cent interest per annum, and to keep such bonds as a 
special deposit in his custody, marked * School Fund,' to the credit of 
said School Fund." 

Under the operation of this law, two hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty acres of land were sold, up to May first, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, for four hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand ^ve hundred and twenty dollars, ($475,520), which amount should 
have been converted into seven per cent bonds, and placed to the credit 
of the School Fund. 

But neither this amount, nor any part of it, has ever been so convert- 
ed, and there are no seven per cent bonds derived from the proceeds of 
the sales of these School Land Warrants " kept as a special deposit in the 
Treasurer's custody, marked * School Fund.' " 

In practice, it was found that purchasers paid for these lands in depre- 
ciated scrip, or Controller's warrants. No payments were made in cash. 
The scrip paid in was cancelled, and to this extent the School Fund was 
used by the State to defray the ordinary expenses of Government. The 
State, therefore, owes to the School Fund the sum of four hundred and" 
seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty dollars, ('$475,520). 

This debt she has always recognized — for some years oy devoting the 
proceeds of a special tax to the support of Schools, and since April 
thirtieth, eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, by appropriating annually a 
specific sum equal to the interest at seven per cent per annum upon the 
amount of the debt. 

Should the Legislature neglect, as it did in eighteen hundred and sixty- 
OJ30, or refuse, to make this appropriation, the School Fund has no rem- 
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edy. The good faith of the State is not doubted, but there are controlling 
reasons why it should now take steps to do that which should have been 
done at the time of the sale of these lands. I do, therefore, respectfully 
urge that measures be at once adopted to pay this debt of four hundred 
and seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty dollars, ($475,520,) 
due by the State to the School Fund. 

It is not expected that it can be paid in cash, for the finances of the 
State will not warrant it; neither can bonds to the amount be issued, 
placed to the credit of the School Fund, and held as a special deposit by 
the Treasurer, for the constitutional prohibition against the creation of 
liabilities exceeding the sum of three nundred thousand dollars ($300,000) 
will probably be urged as an objection. 

How, then, can a settlement be effected with least embarrassment to 
the State ? 

To this question the Superintendent has given full consideration, and 
he trusts tp be able to indicate a means by which the desired object can 
be effected. By section seven of the Act of April twenty-eighth, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, entitled " an Act to provide for paying certain 
equitable claims against the State, and to contract a Funded i)ebt for 
that purpose," it is provided that " whenever on the first day of January 
or July, in any year, there remains, after payment of the interest, a sur- 
plus of ten thousand dollars, or more, it shall be the duty of the Trea- 
surer to advertise for sealed proposals for the surrender of bonds issued 
under this Act, and the Treasurer and Governor, or Controller, shall ac- 
cept the lowest proposals, at rates not exceeding par value, as may redeem 
the greatest amount of bonds until the amount of cash on hand for re- 
demption is exhausted." 

The bonds, thus redeemed, are cancelled. 

XJnder the operation of this law, bonds to the amount of sixty thousand 
^ve hundred dollars ($60,500) were redeemed and cancelled during the 
fiscal year ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and 
there is every reason to believe that an amount equally large will be 
every year redeemed. From this source we at once discover a means of 
paying the debt to the School Fund, and that, too, without additional 
taxation, or encroachment upon the ordinary revenues of the State. 

To this end, I recommend that an Act be passed by your honorable 
body, providing that the bonds annually redeemed by the Sinking Fund, 
shall not be cancelled, but shall be marked " School Fund," and be 
placed in the custody of the Treasurer as a special deposit to tho credit 
of said School Fund, until the debt due to it by the State has been thus 
paid. 

This debt is four hundred and seventy-five thousand five hundred and 
twenty dollars ($475,520,) n cash, not in bonds, and will only be cancelled 
when the amount of bonds that can be purchased from year to year, for 
four hundred and seventy-five thousand five hundred and twenty dollars 
($475,520), in cash, shall have been placed to the credit of the School 
Fund. 

This amount may be estimated in round* numbers at five hundred 
thousand dollars, ($500,000,) and taking the value of the bonds redeemed 
in eighteen hundred and sixty-one as the standard, (sixty thousand five 
hundred dollars,) it will be seen that the whole debt may, in this manner, 
be paid by the State in a little more than eight years. 

As the bonds are paid over to the School Fund, the Treasurer will, on 
the first of January and first of July of each year, pay into the School 
Fund, for semi-annual distribution, the amount of the coupons tbeT^dsx^^ 
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just as if the bonds were held by a private individual, and the amount 
annually appropriated by the Legislature " for interest on receipts from 
the sale of School Lands/' to be devoted to the support of Public Schools, 
will be diminished by the amount of the coupons paid. For eight years, 
therefore, the interest due on this debt would be paid, in part, by the 
Treasurer on the coupons, and, in part, by a direct appropriation by the 
Legislature. At the end of that time the debt will have changed its 
form from an open account to a tangible security of seven per cent 
bonds, and the necessity for annual appropriations will no longer exist. 
I am satisfied that no more feasible practical plan for the settlement of 
this debt can be devised. It will not encroach to the extent of a dollar 
upon the ordinary revenues of the State, nor add a dollar to its debt. It 
will operate lightly upon the debtor, and will be satisfactory to the 
creditor. By the close of the year eighteen hundred and fifly-seven, 
sales of School Land Warrants, under the Act of May third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-two, had entirely ceased. Purchasers were. no longer 
willing to pay two dollars ($2) per acre for land to the State, when they 
could buy the same lands from the United States at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1 25) per acre. 

To meet this difficulty, an Act was passed April twenty-third, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-eight, " for the location and sale of the unsold portions 
of the five hundred thousand acres of land donated to the State for 
School purposes, and the seventy-two sections donated for the use of a 
Seminary of Learning." 

The lands were to be sold for one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) 
per acre, and if the purchaser preferred, he could pay down twenty per 
cent of the principal, and ten per cent interest upon the remainder, in 
advance. For the unpaid principal, he is allowed as long a credit as he 
desires. The law directs that the principal received from the sale of 
these lands shall be from time to time invested in the purchase of seven 
per cent bonds, which bonds are *' to be kept by the Treasurer as a 
special deposit, in his custody, marked * School Fund,' to the credit of 
the School Fund." 

This law has been faithfully complied with. Under its operation, lands 
to the amount of two hundred and sixty-one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-seven acres have been sold, and bonds to the amount of one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars ($120,000) have been purchased with 
80 much of the principal as has been paid up, and there is at present the 
further sum of twenty-eight thousana three hundred and sixty-four dol- 
lars ($28,364) on hand, applicable to the purchase of bonds. 

When all the five hundred thousand acres shall have been sold and 
paid for, the account will stand as follows : 



When Sold. 


Acres. Amount. 

1 


Acres sold nrior to 1858.....*. 


237,760 §475,520 


[Remainder, at SI 25 ner acre..... 


262,240 327,800 




Total 


500,000 $803,320 





If bonds can be purchased at ninety-five cents on the dollar, this sum 
of eight hundred and three thousand three hundred and twenty dollars 
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($803,320) in cash, will produce eight hundred and forty-five thousand 
six hundred dollars (8845,600) in bonds, the annual interest upon which, 
at seven per cent, per annum, will be fifty-nine thousand one hundred 
and ninety-two dollar^ (859,192). 

THE UNIVERSITY FUND. 

By section twelve of an Act approved March third, eighteen hundred 
and fifty-three, Congres8«granted to California seventy-two sections, or 
forty-six thousand and eighty acres of land for the use of a Seminary of 
Learning. By an Act of our Legislature, approved April twenty-third, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, provision was made for the sale of 
these lands. It was directed that they should be sold in the same man- 
ner, on the same terms, and subject to the same conditions, as the unsold 
portions of the five hundred thousand acres. Under the operation of 
this law,.thirty-nine thousand six hundred and forty-seven acres have 
been sold to date, leaving but six thousand four hundred and thirty-three 
acres unsold. 

At one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) per acre, the price fixed by 
the law, these forty-six thousand and eighty acres would bring fifty-seven 
thousand six hundred dollars ($57,600.) 

It was provided that the proceeds of the sales of these lands should 
bo paid into the School Land Fund, and, from time to time, should be 
invested in State seven per cent bonds, for the benefit of the School 
Fund. 

It was further directed that the Board of Examiners should, at the 
expiration of one year from the passage of the Act, that is to say, on 
the twenty-third of April, eighteen hundred and fifty-nine, take and use 
fifty-seven thousand six hundred dollars ($57,600) of any money belong- 
ing to the School Fund, for the purpose of buying bonds; and when 
said bonds had been so purchased, that they should be delivered to the 
Treasurer of State, and kept by him as a special deposit, marked " Sem- 
inary Fund,'' to the credit of said Fund. All interest paid into the Treas- 
ury on said Seminary bonds was to be invested in State bonds in the 
same manner. 

But neither on the twenty-third of April, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
nine, nor at any subsequent time, has the Board of Examiners purchased 
the bonds for the Seminary Fund, as by this law required. 

This Fund is, in fact, a myth. Most of the lands belonging to it have 
been sold, and the School Fund proper has received the proceeds and the 
semi-annual interest thereon. 

It is full time that the debt so long due to the Seminary Fund should 
be settled. 

The account stands at follows : 



Due hy School Fund to Seminary Fund : 

For principal, due by law, April 23d, 1859 

For four years' interest, at seven per cent per annum, to 
April 23d, 1863 

Total 

8 



$57,600 
16,128 



$73,728 
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I recommend the immediate passage of a law to provide for the trans- 
fer of bonds to this amount from the School to the Seminary Fund. 

This will square the account, and the School Fund will receive the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the whole forty-six thousand and eighty acres be- 
longing to the Seminary Fund, and the ten per cent interest in advance 
upon so much of the principal as may remain unpaid. 

THE SIXTEENTH AND THIRTY-SIXT;H SECTIONS. 

By Act of March third, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, Congress 
granted to California the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections (one thous- 
and two hundred and eighty acres,) in each township for the support 
of Schools. Were it not for difficulties and obstructions interposed by 
the authorities in Washington, this grant w^ould embrace one eighteenth 
of the whole area of California. 

Those authorities, however, have so construed the law as to deprive 
us of the immense amount of land embraced within the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections falling upon mineral lands, or Ij'ing in mineral dis- 
tricts, amounting to nearly two millions of acres. An attempt was made 
at the last session of Congress to obtain the passage of a law permitting 
the State to select an equivalent amount of lands, and to locate the same, 
in other parts of the State, m lieu of sixteenth and thirty -sixth sections 
falling upon mineral lands, but it was unsuccessful. 

Provision was made by Act^of April twenty-second, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one, for the sale of those sections conceded to belong to the 
State, and the lands selected in lieu of school sections settled on before 
survey, or covered by private claims. 

TJnder the operation of that law, lands to the amount of two hundred 
and eighty-eight thousand four hundred and seventj'^ acres have been 
sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents (81 25) per acre, realizing three 
hundred and sixty thousand five hundred and eighty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents, ($360,587 50.) 

Purchasers are allowed a credit upon eighty per cent of the principal, 
provided they pay, regularly in advance, interest at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum upon said unpaid principal. If paid up in full, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale would be invested in State bonds, yielding only seven 
per cent per annum. 

It is best, therefore, for the School Fund, that purchasers should avail 
themselves, to the fullest extent, of the credit allowed them. 

Of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth section grant, eighteen thousand 
seven hundred and twenty acres were sold by Boards of Supervisors 
under the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight. 
The proceeds were*placed to the credit of the townships in which the 
lands sold happened to lie. Other townships in the same counties had 
no School sections. 

From this results a difficulty, to which attention was called in my 
last annual report. As the difficulty still exists, I quote from that 
document so much as relates to it : 

Section eight of the Act providing for the sale of the sixteenth and 
thirty-sixth sections declares that "all moneys heretofore derived as 
principal, for the sale of the lands herein designated, and sold under the 
Act for the sale of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections, approved 
April twenty^Si\:Lt\i, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, shall be paid by 
the coantiea in whioh such lands have been sold, into the State School 
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Fund ; and if not so paid, each counties shall have a sum deducted from 
the pro rata they would be entitled to under this Act, equal to the amount 
retained by them/' In several of the counties a number of School sec- 
tions have been sold under the Act of April twenty-sixth, eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-eight, and the proceeds have been paid into the County 
Treasuries. The Superintendent lias no means of ascertaining, oflScially, 
ijti what counties such lands have been disposed of, how many acres have 
been sold, or to what sum the proceeds amount. Nor can he determine 
whether these counties have paid the proceeds into the State School 
Fund or not. It is impossible for him, therefore, "to deduct from the 
pro rata such a county would be entitled to, a sum equal to the amount 
retained by it." There is no means of ascertaining this amount. But 
if there were, another difficulty would arise. The proceeds of the sale 
of the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections belong exclusively, under the 
Act of April twenty-second, eighteen hundred and fifty-eight, to the in- 
habitants of the township in which they happen to lie — not to the inhab- 
itants of the county at large. 

Even in the same county, certain townships possess School sections, 
while others have not an acre of land. ^ 

The State Superintendent, under existing laws, apportions the School 
Fund among the several Districts of the State — not among the counties. 
Certain Districts, and in many instances, only fragments of Districts, 
included within the bounds of favored townships, receive the benefits of 
the fund derived from the sale of the to\>yiships' lands, while others are 
excluded from those benefits. 

It would be manifestly unjust to deduct any sum from a countj^'s pro 
ratOj when such deduction would operate equally to the injury of the 
favored and the excluded districts. 

To remedy the difficulty, the law should be so amended as to require 
the Trustees to report what amount of funds their district received from 
the Township School Fund, and to empower the State Superintendent 
to deduct an equivalent amount from the district's ^ro rata. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE SCHOOL LAW. 

Our School law continues to work well. School officers have become 
familiar with its operations, and few difficulties are now encountered in 
its administration. In some minor points, however, an improvement 
can be made. 

PAYMENT OF RATE BILLS. 

In consequence of the pittance doled out by the State for the advance- 
ment of the cause of education, our Schools are free only in name. 

In very rare instances are the public funds sufficient to maintain a 
school even for the brief period of three months during the year. A 
large majority of the Districts are therefore forced to impose a rate bill 
upon the parents of the children attending School, in order to supply the 
deficiency in the public fund. 

Under the existing law, it is provided " that any balance that may be 
needed to compensate the Teacher, after the public monej^s belonging to 
the District have been exhausted, shall be raised by rate bill, made out 
by the Trustees against those sending to School, in proportion to the 
number of days and of children sent; and in making out such rate bill, 
it shall be the duty of the Trustees to exempt such indi^<axit \\5Lb^'5wVi>^S!2S5^ 
as may, in their judgment, be entitled to aviek ^x^iisv-^XARrcLr 
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I objected most earnestly, at the outset, to the imposition of rate bills at 
all : first, because it has a perceptible etfect in diminishing the attend- 
ance at school ; and, secondly, because, as usually carried into effect by 
Trustees, the disagreeable duty of collection is imposed upon Teachers. 

Although Trustees have the right to exempt the indigent from the 
rate bill, yet few, however poor, are willing to send their children to 
School and be officially branded as paupers. Hence, many prefer to keep 
their children at home. 

The rate bill is placed, ordinarily, in the hands of the Teacher for col- 
lection. He must travel around his District, collecting a dollar from one, 
two dollars from another, until the rude and boorish come to look upon 
him almost as a mendicant. He is mortified and discouraged — tempted 
to abandon a profession that exposes him to such annoyances, while his 
influence with parents and children and his powers of usefulness are 
seriously impaired. 

This whole sj^stem of rate bills is radically wrong — but, until the State 
is prepared to furnish larger means for the support of Schools, it must be 
tolerated. In the Act authorizing the rate bill, no means are indicated 
whereby payment may be enforced, and I have always doubted whether 
tliere was a remedy against the delinquent. For some years I have 
doubted, too, the policy of attempting to enforce payment by legal pro- 
cess, but after mature consideration, guided by the light of experience, I 
am now satisfied we have reached such a point in the progress of our 
Schools, that means should he provided by the Legislature to compel 
payment. I therefore recommend that section thirty-one of the Act of 
May third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, be so amended that full power 
may be conferred upon the Trustees of any School District to bring suit 
against any person (not exempt) who shall neglect or refuse to pay the 
amount due by him upon a rate bill made out by the Board of Trustees, 
and recover the same in the manner prescribed for the recovery of any 
other sum or debt due upon a judgment obtained in a Justice's Court, 
with costs of suit. If the Trustees fail to bring suit, they should be 
made personally responsible to the Teacher for the amount due upon such 
rate bills as they may have failed to recover in the manner provided. 

EXAMINATION OP TEACHERS. 

The recent law, providing for State and County Boards for the exam- 
ination of Teachers works well. It has already eifected ai;i improvement, 
and it is well calculated to elevate the standard of the teaching profes- 
sion, and gradually to rid the Schools of the ignorant and incompetent 
who have, in too many instances, succeeded in foisting themselves upon 
confiding Trustees. 

The County Board of Examination is composed of the County Super- 
intendent and at least three qualified Teachers or citizens, selected by 
him. 

In practice, the Board meets periodically — usually once in three 
months. 

It is impossible to call a meeting of the Board every time a single ap- 
plicant asks for a certificate, and yet occasions frequently occur where it 
is important that a Teacher should be examined at once. He may have 
been appointed to a School, and he cannot take charge of it until he has 
received a certificate. If this occur a short time after the regular meet- 
ing of the Board, he is compelled to wait nearly three months before he 
can be examined and obtain a certificate. In consequence, the Trustees 
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who have enga^d him must postpone the opening of their School, or 
obtain another Teacher who has a certificate. 

The law in this works a hardship which it is easy to remedy. I re- 
commend that it be so amended as to provide, that if it be not possible 
or convenient to convene a full Board of Examination between the regu- 
lar quarterly meetings of the Board, the County Superintendent shall 
have power to examine any applicant, and grant a certificate of qualifi- 
cation, to remain in force until the next regular meeting of the Board, 
and no longer. 

The Teachers composing the Board are often called from distant parts 
of the county. They are compelled to pay their own travelling expenses, 
and their board for some days, while absent from home. This is a heavy 
tax upon the small salary usually paid in the rural districts. It is but 
just that they should be allowed a reasonable compensation for their serr 
vices. I recommend, therefore, that the law be so amended as to pro- 
vide that the Teachers selected 16 form a Board of Examination shall be 
entitled to receive the sum of five dollars ($5) per day for every such 
examination, to be paid out of the General Fund of the county, upon 
the recommendation of the County Superintendent. 

Such a law is warmlj'^ urged by a number of the ablest and mort ex- 
perienced County Superintendents, and with them I heartily concur. 

A UNIFORM SERIES OP TEXT BOOKS. 

At the risk of appearing importunate' the State Superintendent re- 
news his recommendation that authority be conferred on the State Board 
of Education to prescribe a uniform series of text books to be used in 
the Public Schoolsof the State. The evils of the present, the advant- 
ages of the proposed, system have been so frequently explained, that re- 
pitition would be useless. 

The measure is recommended by a vote of the State Educational Con- 
vention, in session in September last. 

That Convention, after full investigation and protracted discussion, 
agreed upon a scries of books, and recommended that they should be in- 
troduced into all the Schools of the State. The judgment of so large 
and intelligent a body of experts is entitled to great consideration, but 
there is no means of enforcing their recommendation. The State Board 
of Education will, doubtless, be guided by the opinions of the Conven- 
tion, and, if empowered, will prescribe only those books indorsed by it. 

Care should be taken that the change be not too sudden — that the de- 
cision of the Board shall not be binding until a year or more after its 
promulgation — so as to give parties interested ample time to procure a 
full supply of the books prescribed. 

teachers' certificates. 

For the reasons set forth in my last annual report, I would again urge 
that the law be so amended as to obviate the necessity of the re-exami- 
nation of Teachers every year. 

At present, a certificate of qualification, granted by a Board of Ex- 
amination, holds good for but one year. Its duration should be extended 
to* at least two years. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES AND APPARATUS. 

I again recommend the adoption of measures for procuring a library, 
and necessary apparatus, for every School District in the State. No sys- 
tem of Public School education can be thoroughly effective without these 
adjuncts. 

STATE teachers' INSTITUTE. 

The second annual session of the State Educational Convention and 
Teachers* Institute, was held in the City of Sacramento, on the twenty- 
third of September last, and continued in session for five days. 

The time was devoted to a discussion and illustration of practical 
questions of interest to the Educators of the State, and the effect was to 
elicit a large amount of valuable information — information which would 
probably have reached many of the Teachers in no other way. Even 
those who were not in attendance will receive the benefits of the Insti- 
tute, through the very full printed report of its proceedings, distributed 
among all connected with the Schools. 

Numerous letters have been received from intelligent friends of educa- 
tion, speaking in the highest terms of the value of the little work con- 
taining the proceedings of our former Institute, and the effect it has had 
in animating the Teachers, and in furnishing them with many new ideas, 
and many new modes of reaching the understanding of their pupils. 
One of our most experienced and zealous County Superintendents 
writes : 

*• "Were not my report already too lengthy, I would like to speak of 
the high opinion I entertain of the State Teachers' Institute and Educa- 
tional Convention, held in San Francisco. In them I find many gems to 
arouse the mind- to reflection, and many valuable hints and suggestions 
worthy the study of every Teacher, whether old or young " 

Another County Superintendent, active and earnest, writes : 

" I wish you would send me a large supply of the ^ Eeports of the 
Teachers' Institute and Convention.' I wish to furnish every one who 
may teach in this county during the next j^ear, with a copy. I consider 
them invaluable, and I shall say to our Teachers that they cannot study 
them too much. It is certain that great service has been done the State 
•by the publication of these reports.'* 

It is expected that the proceedings of the Institute of eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two, just distributed, will be found equally valuable. The Insti- 
tute is no longer an experiment. It has more than fulfilled all that the 
Superintendent claimed for it in his first appeal, in its behalf, to the Legis- 
lature. It has imparted vitality to Teachers ; it has created an ei-.pnt du 
corps; it has stimulated the backward to efforts that may place them on 
an equality with their more favored associates; it has called public 
attention to their efforts ; it has given them a higher place in public esti- 
mation, and, by a natural reaction, it has stimulated and promoted the 
organization of auxiliary Institutes in most of the important counties 
of the State. 

I commend it to the fostering care of the Legislature. 
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THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

I refer you to the detailed report of the Trustees of this School, for 
particulars of its organization and progress. 

It opened under favorable auspices, and has continued to increase in 
public favor as its merits and advantages have become known. 

I do not hesitate to affirm that such an institution is indispensable to 
the successful working of the system of Public School education, and I 
do, therefore, most earnestly commend it to your favorable considera- 
tion. I respectfully recommend that an appropriation of six thousand 
dollars ($6,000) be made for its support during the year eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-three. 

The amount will be returned a hundred fold in the increased efficiency 
of our Public Schools. 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 

By Act of July second, eighteen hundred and sixty-two. Congress 
granted to each State a quantity of land equal to thirty thousand acres 
tor each Senator and Eepresentative in Congress, for the establishment 
and maintenance of a College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts. 
Under this law, California is entitled to one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres, which, at the current rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents (Jl 25) 
per acre, will realize one hundred and eighty-seven thousand five hun- 
dred dollars ($187,500.) This sum, invested in State seven per cent 
bonds, will yield thirteen thousand one hundred and twenty -five dollars 
($13,125) per annum, amply sufficient to justify an immediate organiza- 
tion of the College. 

The law requires that all moneys derived from the sale of the lands 
thus granted, shall be invested in safe stocks, yielding not less than five 
per cent per annum; and " that the moneys so invested shall constitute 
a perpetual fund, the capital of which shall remain forever undiminished, 
and the interest of which shall be inviolably appropriated to the endow- 
ment, support, and maintenance, of at least one College, where the lead- 
ing object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical studies, 
and iiidiidhig miUtari/ tactics^ to teach such branches of learning as are re- 
lated to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the 
Legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in ojder to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several 
pursuits and professions in life." 

A number of conditions are imposed by the law; among them, that 
'• No State shall be entitled to the benefits of this Act, unless it shall ex- 
press its acceptance thereof by its Legislature within two years from 
the date of its approval by the President.'' 

I recommend that the requisite Act of acceptance be immediately 
passed by your honorable body. 

As to the mode of selection of these lands, it is provided that the 
quantity to which each State is entitled shall be selected from the public 
lands within the limits of the State, subject to sale at private entry at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1 25) per acre. 

The immediate passage of a law for the selection of these lands is re- 
spectfully recommended. 

It is unnecessary for the Superintendent to enlarge upon the value of 
this grant, and the great importance of providing a College for the dis- 
semination of knowledge upon agriculture aud tkQ \si^^W\SLVi ^:t\»». 
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It is sufficient to say that California must establish the College, or for- 
feit the grant; and the sooner, therefore, steps are taken to this end, the 
better. 

On the first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, the State failed 
to pay to the School Fund the interest due on that day, amounting to 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty 
cents, ($17,147 20.) On the first of January, eighteen hundred and sixt}'^- 
three, she again failed to pay the serai-annual interest, amounting to 
sixteen thousand six hundred and forty-three dollars and twenty-five 
cents ($16,643 25.) 

She is now, therefore, in arrears to the School Fund to the amount of 
thirty-three thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars and forty-five 
cents ($33,790 45.) 

The following correspondence will furnish a full explanation of these 
repeated failures : 

[The State Saperinteudent to the Controller.] 

Department of Instruction, ) 

May 14th, 1862. | 
To Hon. G. R Warren, 

Controller of State : 

Dear Sir : — The last Legislature [of eighteen hundred and sixty-one] 
neglected to make the usual appropriation for the payment of the inter- 
est due by the State to the School Fund for the cnrrent fiscal year [end- 
ing June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty -two.] 

In the Deficiency Bill just passed, [approved May fourteenth, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two] this omission has been repaired, and the sum of 
thirty-four thousand dollars (834,000) has been appropriated for the pay- 
ment of said interest. Of this amount, one half (seventeen thousand 
dollars) was due and payable in January last, and may be now appor- 
tioned, but as the regular semi-annual apportionment of the State School 
Fund will be made in about one month from date, I have concluded to 
wait until that time, to apportion the whole thirty-four thousand dollars 
(834,000.) 

You will of course see that the requisite amount is transferred to the 
School Fund in time to meet my orders on you in favor of the County 
Treasurers. I« allude to the subject thus early, lest, perchance, it may 
have escaped your attention, and that you may have full time' to make 
all necessary arrangements. 

I am, very respectfully, 

ANDEEW J. MOULDEK, 

Supt. Public Instruction 



[ Reply of Controller to State Superint^dent. ] 
3NTR0LLER OF S' 

Sacramento, May 17th, 1862 



Office of Controller of State, ) 

12. 1 



Hon. A. J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir : — ^Your communication of the fourteenth instant has been 
duly received. In answer, I regret to inform you that it will not be pos- 
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Bible to transfer from the General Fund to the School Fund (in time to 
apportion the amount by the first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two) the appropriation made by the^ late Legislature [of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty-two] for the payment of the interest due by the State to" 
the School Fund — that appropriation being thirty-four thousand dollars 
($34,000) for last year, and the same amount for the present. 

The reason is, that there is no money in the Greneral Fund from which 
to make such transfer. The late Controller, my predecessor, having, in 
December last, placed in the General Fund a very large amount which 
should have been apportioned to the Interest and Sinking Fund, Swamp 
Land, and other Funds, it will require all the money now being received 
from the various counties to the General Fund, and all that w^ill be likely 
to accrue to that Fund, from all sources, to the first of July next, 
[eighteen hundred and sixty-two], to repay to said Funds their appor- 
tionment due upon payments made in December last [eighteen hundred 
and sixty-one.] As a matter of course, there will be no money in the 
General Fund applicable to a transfer of the ajDpropriation for the bene- 
fit of the School Fund. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

G. R WAEREN, 

Controller. 



[State Supcrintendont to Controller.] 

May 26th, 18G2 



Department op Instruction, ) 



To Hon. G. E. Warren, 

Controller of State : 

Dear Sir : — Your favor of the seventeenth instant, informing me 
*' that it will not be possible to transfer from the General Fund (in time 
to apportion the amount by the first of July) the appropriation made 
by the last Legislature for the payment of the interest due by the State 
to the School Fund," came dul3' to hand. 

Before commenting upon this statement, permit me to correct an error 
into which you seem to have fallen. You say "the appropriation made 
by the Legislature is thirty-four thousand dollars, ($34,000) for last year, 
and the same amount for the present [meaning current] year." No ap- 
propriation was made for last fiscal year. The thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars ($84,000) is due for interest during the current fiscal year, ending 
June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and that is the only 
amount subject to apportionment in June next, appropriated by the last 
Legislature. From your communication, I infer that you do not con- 
sider it your duty to report this thirty-four thousand dollars ($34,000) 
on the tenth of June next, as subject to apportionment. From this 
view, I respectfully dissent. Omitting surplusage, section nine of the 
School Law, passed May third, eighteen hundred and fifty-five, which 
regulates proceedings in this matter, declares : 
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Sec. 9. The State Controller shall * * * report to the 
Board of Education * * * * * a particular statement 
of the moneys in the Treasury, accruing on or hcfore the first day of 
July. * * * » from the interest or income of the Common 
School Fund, or from State taxes, or appropriations^ or from any other 
source, for the support of Common Schools. 

The interest due to the School Fund accrues on the first of July, and 
therefore this interest (thirty-four thousand dollars) should be reported 
to the State Board of Education. 

You say, *• It will require all the money now being received from the 
various counties into the General Fund, and all that will be likely to ac- 
crue to that Fund from all sources to the first of Jul}^ next, to repay to 
said funds [meaning the Interest and Sinking Fund, Swamp Land, and 
other funds] their apportionment due upon payments made in December 
last." In other words, the General Fund is indebted to sundry Funds. 
It is also indebted to the School Fund. Why should the before men- 
tioned funds be preferred to the School Fund — and most especially, why 
should the Swamp Land Fund be so preferred ? At least seventeen 
thousand dollars ($17,000) of the thirty-four thousand dollars ($34,000) 
was due to the School Fund in December last. The whole thirty-four 
thousand dollars ($34,000) is due for interest, and it is just as necessary 
for the protection of the State's credit that this interest should be paid, 
as the interest upon our State bonds. In fact, in contemplation of law, 
the debt due from the State to the School Fund exists in the shape of 
State seven per cent bonds. The law providing for the sale of the 
School Lands, directed that the proceeds should be invested in bonds, 
which should be held as a special deposit by the Treasurer, and the in- 
terest thereon regularly paid to the Schools, just as if said bonds were 
held by private individuals. 

The State officers fai-lcd to comply with this law, and no such bonds 
exist in reality, but each succeeding Legislature has recognized their ex- 
istence by making an appropriation to pay the interest. I submit that 
the State is as much dishonored — that she is practically as much guilty of 
repudiation — if she neglects to pay the interest due upon her bonds belong- 
ing to, or in contemplation of law, belonging to the School Fund, as if she 
neglected the payment of interest upon her bonds held by Wells, Fargo 
& Co. This Qonsideration should make the School Fund preferred to all 
other Funds, excepting the Interest Fund, and not excepting the Sinking 
Fund. 

Section seven of the law before quoted, declares that " all School 
moneys diie each county in the State, shall be paid over by the State 
Treasurer to the County Treasurers on the first da}^ of * * * Jii^y? 
of each year, or as soon thereafter as the County Treasurers may apply for the 
some^ upon the warrant of the Controller of State," etc. 

Now, it is undoubtedly true that this thirty-four thousand dollars 
($34,000) will bo due the several counties of the State on the first of July 
next, and the law declares it shall be paid. 

But, even granting that it shall be impossible to place this thirty- 
four thousand dollars, ($34,000,) in cash, in the School Fund, by the 
first of July next, I submit that the proper course is still to report that 
amount subject to apportionment. 1 can then issue my order on the 
Controller in favor of the County Treasurers, but before the money can 
be drawn, the Controller must issue his warrant upon the Treasurer. 
When the order is presented by a County Treasurer, let the Controller 
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inform him, if the fact bo so, that there is no cash in the Fund to meet 
it, and decline to issue the warrant. In other words, let the order of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction be considered an audited account, 
and when presented for payment, let it be treated as an account audited 
against any other Fund — that is, let it be registered, and the County 
Treasurer holding it be informed that the warrant lor the amount will 
be issued as soon as there is cash in the Fund to meet it, and not before. 
I submit that it would be a gross injustice to the Schools to refuse 
them the privilege of recording audited accounts within the limits of the 
appropriation made for their benefit. That appropriation includes the 
thirty-four thousand dollars ($34,000) for interest. I trust you will see 
proper to take this view of the question, even if j'^ou insist on paying the 
debt due to the Swamp Land Fund before that due the School Fund. 

I am, very respectfully, 

ANDEEW J. MOULDER, 

Supt. Public Instruction. 

The Controller finally compromised by reporting one half of the amount 
due, as will be seen from the following extract from his letter of June 
tenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, to the State Board of Education : 

" Balance of said sum is derived as follows : seventeen thousand 



one hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty cents, ($17,147 20), being 
one half of the apj)ropriation (thirty-four thousand two hundred and 
ninety-four dollars and forty cents) made by the last Legislature [of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two] as deficiency for the support of Schools 
for thirteenth fiscal year [ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two.] The whole of said appropriation would have been placed to 
the credit of the School Fund, but there is not sufficient money in the 
General Fund to admit of a transfer of the whole amount, at this time." 

With this the State Board of Education were forced to be content, 
and they appended a note to the printed abstract of the apportionment, 
made June fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, explaining the 
facts. 

In November, the State Superintendent addressed the following to the 
Controller : 

Department op Instruction, } 

November nth, 1862.) 
To Hon. G. E. Warren, 

Controller of State : 

Dear Sir : — Permit me to call your attention to the necessity of re- 
porting to me, at the earliest possible moment, the seventeen thousand 
one hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty cents, ($17,147 20,) due 
the School Fund on the first of July, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, as 
per Act of May fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in order 
that I may apportion the same amoria; the several School Districts of the 
State thereto entitled. The County Treasurers will shortly pay a large 
amount of money into the Treasury, and I respectfully urge that this 
seventeen thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty cents 
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($17,147 20) bo jjlaced to the credit of the School Fund out of the first 
moneys received. 

It is important that this back debt be not incorporated with the amount 
you will report on or about the tenth of December, subject to apportion- 
ment. This debt must be apportioned by me separately. It is, by law, 
applicable to the payment of debts contracted by the schools prior to the 
close of the school year ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and 
sixty-two — and there are many such debts, incurred upon the expectation 
of the receipt of this money from the State — while the funds which you 
may on the tenth of December report subject to appoi-tionment, cannot 
be used for the payment of debts contracted prior to October thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-two. (See section seven of Amendatory* 
School Law, passed April twenty-eighth, eighteen hundred and sixty.) 

There is another conclusive reason why this seventeen thousand one 
hundred and forty-seven dollars and twenty cents ($17,147 20) should be 
reported and apportioned sooner than the regular semi-annual apportion- 
ment of the amount to be reported by j^'ou on the tenth of December. 

The School Fund 'was apportioned, about the twentieth of December, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, among those School Districts — and those 
alone — which had maintained a Public School for three months during 
the year ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and 
this apportionment was based upon the the census of such Districts, taken 
in the month of October, eighteen hundred and sixty-one. The appor- 
tionment in June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, in which apportion- 
ment this seventeen thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars and 
twenty cents ($17,147 20) should have been included, was based upon the 
same census as that of December eighteen hundred and sixty-one, and 
was made for the benefit of the same Districts. Now', the apportionment 
of the amount to be reported by you in December next will be based upon 
the census taken in October, eighteen hundred and sixty-tw^o. 

Many new Districts have maintained schools during the year ending 
October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, which will be enti- 
tled to a pro rata of the funds distributed in December, but not to any 
portion of the seventeen thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars 
and twenty cents, ($17,147 20) due in June last. Moreover, the school- 
able children of the old Districts have been increased, in most instances, 
by the census of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, so that the basis of 
distribution and the ratio of apportionment will not be the same in 
December as they were in June last. If I have been sufficiently clear, 
you will understand the importance of apportioning this seventeen 
thousand one hundred and fbrtyrseven dollars and twenty cents ($17,- 
147 20) before, and separately from, the regular semi-annual apportion- 
ment in December next. I cannot apportion it until you report the 
amount subject to m3" order, and hence the object of this communication 
is to request that you will make such report, at latest, before the close 
of this month, 

. Be kind enough to inform me whether this can be done, as I am in 
the receipt of numerous communications from School Districts entitled 
to a share of this money, inquiring when they may expect to receive it. 

I am, very respectfully, 

ANDEEW J. MOULDER, 

Sup. Public Instruction. 
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[Reply of Controller to State Supcriiitondent.] 

Office of Controller of State, ) 

Sacramento, November 12, 1862. j 
Hon. A. J. Moulder, 

Supt. Public Instruction : 

Dear Sir: — ^Your letter of tbe* eleventh instant is received, and duly 
noticed. 

With due deference to your argument, I cannot see why the Schools 
should have preference over other creditors of the State, who have been 
waiting long for their money. I cannot report this amount (seventeen 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven dollars and forty cents) unless 
the same is in the General Fund at the time of making the report, and 
as such is not the case now, I must decline to report it until the regu4ar 
report, to be made in December next. 

Yery respectfully, 

G. E. WAREEN, 

Controller. 

On the twenty -fourth of December, the following was received, being 
the regular semi-annual report of the funds belonging to the School 
Fund subject to apportionment : 

Office of Controller of State, | 

Sacramento, December 10th, 1862. ) 

To the Hon. The State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — In conformity with law, I herewith submit semi annual 
statement of the securities and moneys belonging to the School Fund : 



Amount of semi-annual interest (due January 1st, 1863,) on 
Civil Bonds of this State, purchased under tbe Act of April 
23d, 1858 «4,200 00 

Amount received as "interest" from sales of State School! 
Lands, and one half of amount derived from sales of "Poll 
TaxEeceipts" j 60,793 69 



Total amount subject to apportionment. 



$64,993 69 



Sixty-four thousand nine hundred and ninety-three dollars and sixty- 
nine cents. 

In consequence of very heavy and pressing demands, by creditors of 
the State, who have accounts payable out of the General Fund, which 
have been due and payable now more than a year, 1 find it impossible, at 
present, to transfer from said General Fund to the School Fund any part 
of the amount appropriated by the last Legislature for interest on Civil 
Fund Warrants, held by the State Treasurer in trust for the School Fund. 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

G. R. WAEEEN, 

Controller. 
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The amount appropriated by the last Legislature for the support of 
schools, which should have been included in the apportionment of De- 
cember twenty-sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, but which was 
not, ** in consequence of very heavy and pressing demands by creditors 
of the State whose accounts have been long. due," is thirty-three thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety dollars and forty-five cents, ($33,790 45,) 
made up as follows : 



Interest due July 1st, 1862 

Interest due January 1st, 1863. 



Total 

Amount apportioned December 26th, 1862.. 



Amount that should have been apportioned. 



$17,147 20 
16,643 25 



$33,790 45 
65,038 50 



$98,828 95 



I feel assured that a simple statement of the case will be sufficient to 
induce your honorable body to take instant and effectual measures for 
the payment of this debt of the Schools. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ANDREW J. MOULDER, 

Sup't Public Instruction. 

Department of Instruction, ) * 

December 31st, 1862. ) 
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TOTAL AMOUNT OF STATE SCHOOL MONEYS 
Apportioned during the Year 1862. 



* 

COUNTIES. 


January Apportion- 
ment, 67,939 Chil- 
dren, at 60 cents 

AA.f>h 


July Apportionment, 
67,939 Children, at 
61 cents each 


> 
1 
g 
f 


Alameda 


$912 50 
839 50 
759 00 
935 00 

265 00 
659 00 

94 50 

.1,291 50 

17 50 

314 00 

44 00 

142 50 

943 50 

303 50 

376 50 

363 50 

110 50 

745 50 

552 00 

1,104 50 
782 00 
163 00 

2,187 00 
471 50 
155 00 

6,658 00 

1,364 50 

266 00 
354 50 
622 00 

1,749 00 
656 00 
440 00 
345 50 
328 00 
941 00 

1,794 00 
207 50 
389 00 
281 50 
157 00 
430 00 
860 50 
631 00 
962 50 


$1,113 25 

1,024 19 

925 98 

1,140 70 

323 30 
803 98' 
115 29 

1,575 63 

21 35 

383 08 

53 68 

173 85 

1,151 07 
370 27 
459 33 
443 47 
134 81 
909 51 
673 44 

1,347 49 
954 04 
198 86 

2,668 14 

575 23 

• 189 10 

8,122 76 

1,664 69 

324 52 
432 49 
758 84 

2,133 78 
800 32 
536 80 
421 51 
400 16 

1,148 02 

2,188 68 
253 15 
474 58 
343 43 
191 54 
524 60 

1,049 81 
769 82 

1,174 25 


$2,025 75 


Amador 


1,863 69 


Butte 


1,684 98 


Calaveras 


2,075 70 


Colusa 


588 30 


Contra Cosiiv.* *..* •* 


1,462 98 


Del Nort*^....... 


209 79 


El Dorado 


2,867 13 


Fresno 


38 85 


Humboldt .-. 


697 08 


Klamath 


97 68 


Lake 


316 .35 


Los Angeles 


2,094 57 


Marin 

Mariposa ...... 


673 77 
835 83 


Mendocino 


806 97 


Merced 


245 31 


Monterey 


1,655 01 


Napa 


1,225 44 


Nevada 


2,451 99 


Placer 


1,736 04 


Plumas » 


361 86 


SntrraiiJt;ii(i>,,. 

San Hcrnardino 


4,855 14 
1,046 73 


San I) log a 


344 10 


San Francisco 


14,780 76 


San Joaquin , , 


3,029 19 


San Luis Obispo , 


590 52 


San Mateo 

Santa Barbara , 


786 99 
1,380 84 


Santa Clara 


3,882 78 


Santa Cruz 


1,456 32 


Shasta 


976 80 


gierrti 


767 01 


Siskiyou 


728 16 


Solano , 


2,089 02 


Sonoma 


3,982 68 


Stanislaus 


460 65 


Sutter 


863 58 


Tehama ■, 


624 93 


Trinity 


348 54 


Tulare 


954 60 


Tuolumne 


1,910 31 


Yolo 


1,400 82 


Yuba 


2,136 75 






Totals { 


^33,969 50 


$41,442 79 


$75,412 29 







dr.ffSff Cbildren, at$l 11 each, $75,412 29. 



APPENDIX. 



REPORTS 



FROM 



COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 



AMADOK COUNTY. 

Samuel Page Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with instructions from your department, I sub- 
mit the following report : 

Notwithstanding the disadvantages we have labored under this year, 
we arc enabled to report a better condition of the CoiiMnon Schools of 
this county. Average length of term — six months ; far less than it 
should be, yet an improvement on last year. Average attendance, about 
one third of the whole number enumerated between the ages of four 
and eighteen. , 

Districts. — There has been organized two new Districts, and one (Union 
Church) disorganized, which places our number at twenty-three. Wo 
would like to have large Districts if all could have the advantage of 
the Public School, but to give them this, we must have small Districts, 
consequently a shorter term and more expense to the patrons. 

School-houses. — There has been one School-house built, and one is in 
process of erection ; others have undergone needed repairs, and have 
been supplied with charts, outline maps, globes, and black boards; every 
School-house has one or more of the latter. We think the " movable 
planeisphere '* far superior to the celestial globe for the study of astron- 
omy. Every one that intends to teach should have one. 

Grade of Schools. — Three Grammar, sixteen Mixed, and six Primary. 
In addition to Ja^ckson and lone Districts, 'Volcano has sustained two 
Schools a part of the year. 

Teachers* Age and Experience, — Age of m«i.\^^, ^totcl V^n^w'C^ \.<^ ^sz^c^ 
years; females^ from seventeen to t\i\rty •, «^\er«k.g5k ^Qvi^» v^^\^\>^-'^^»siRk- 
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Average time of experience in School teaching, three and one seventh 
years; males, from three months to twenty-two years; females, from 
three months to six years. 

Examination. — "We have been present at several examinations which 
were a credit to Teachers and pupils concerned, and were witnessed by 
many patrons and friends of education. Eeviews have been had in near 
or quite all of the Schools of the county, exhibiting steady progress. 

Length of Term. — Schools have been sustained from three to nine and 
three fourths months. We are glad to find on examination that it 
exceeds the average of last year. 

Finances of Schools. — We have received from the State one thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-five dollars and thirty-seven cents ($1,735 37) 
' — less than any year since eighteen hundred and fifty-eight ; / suppose our 
Legislature can account for this ; from the count}'', two thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty-eight dollars and seventy cents, ($2,588 70,) and by rate 
bill and private subscription, five thousand one hundred and eighty-six 
dollars and thirty-one cents, ($5,186 31,) an excess over State and county 
funds combined, of eight hundred and sixty-two dollars and twenty-eight 
cents ($862 28.) 

Total Receipts and Expenditures. — Total receipts for School purposes, 
nine thousand five hundred and ten dollars and thirty-eight cents 
($9,510 38 ;) expenditures, nine thousand four hundred and ninety-five 
dollars aud sixty-three cents ($9,495 63.) 

Tax. — This year the county levy for School purposes has been doubled. 
We will reap the benefit of this in the coming year. It will not increase 
the proceeds from this county in the same proportion, as I see by the As- 
sessor's returns we have over one half million less taxable property than 
last year. Fire and flood have caused great devastation with us. By 
the former, Jackson and a part of Sutter Creek and Volcano were laid in 
ruins — loss five hundred thousand dollars ($500,000 ;) by the latter, as 
much more. 

Improve Finances. — Empower the Board of Supervisors of each county 
to levy a tax sufficient, with that received from the State, to sustain a 
Free School in each District at least six months. It would work well with 
the law so amended as to require a legal term of six instead of three 
months, as the law now reads. 

IfotD Trustees perform their Duties. — Some perform their duties well and 
cheerfully; others, very indiff'erently. In some Districts the patrons 
have so much interest in their School, that nearly all are anxious to 
share the responsibilities of Trustees, and in other*, they would hardly 
know who were Trustees, and the difference in the progress is in propor- 
tion. We are led to believe that a majority of the Trustees have an im- 
perfect record of their transactions. 

Improvements Needed. — We need a State law to regulate the text books 
of our Common Schools ; if this cannot be had, have one empowering the 
County Superintendent of each county to call a convention in his re- 
spective jurisdiction, and a majority of Teachers in convention assembled, 
to decide upon the kind of text books to be used in each respective 
county, and not subje6t to change under five years, unless by consent of 
three fourths of all of the county Teachers holding certificates less than 
one year from date. Districts not complying with the decision of the 
convention, to forfeit their pro rata of School Funds. We hope the School 
law will be so amended as to empower the County Superintendent to 
grsiiii certificates to qualified applicants, such continuing in force only 
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until the first regular meeting of the County Board of Examiners there- 
after in the county. 

Every School District needs a library. We intend to have them if our 
legislators will give us a chance to decide upon the kind of text books 
to be used. lone has a very good library of text books. Every School 
should be in possession of a copy of Webster's Unabridged Pictorial 
Dictionary, to be found at the Teacher's desk when in session, at other 
times taken charge of by the Trustees. For a text book, the academic 
or royal octavo size should be used. We found the dictionary studied as 
a text book in but one (Dry town) School; in this, and some three others, 
the Bible was read. 

Writing, — The manner pupils are allowed to write in some of our 
Schools, proves far worse than useless. They should not be allowed to 
write at all without the position of hand and body were right; also, to 
be well practiced in the principles by free use of the black board. 

We would like to see improvement in the methods of teaching orthog- 
raphy, reading, writing, and mental arithmetic. If the pupils are well 
grounded in these, they will surely succeed in the higher branches ; with- 
out this, the foundation will be faulty. We believe the establishment of 
County Teachers' Institutes and Conventions will work a reform sooner 
than by most other means. Our first was convened on the thirtieth 
ultimo, at Jackson. It exceeded our expectations. We had a general 
attendance of Teachers, some few Trustees, and many friends of educa- 
tion. All participated in the exercises. Throughout the day, the best 
methods of instructing in the elementary branches were exhibited, and 
in the evening lectures were delivered on the subject of education. Un- 
der this head it would be useless to add more. We believe our defects 
would be mostly remedied if we had sufficient motive power — " money." 
Let us have it; we believe the people are ready and willing to grant it. 
Let us have Free Scliooh at least six months, and require a" legal term of 
six, instead of three. The duty is imperative on the councils of county, 
State, and nation, to provide for the proper education of its youth, even 
as much as for the felon and indigent adult. Our tax would be light 
compared with that required in the future to provide for the necessary 
excess incurred from our former omission in not providing a liberal edu- 
cation. 

I take this opportunity to return you my most sincere thanks for the 
aid you have rendered me in my official capacity, and we sincerely regret 
' to part with your valuable services as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. You have done much for the cause of education in our fair 
young land, for which our youth owe you a debt of gratitude, though, 
perhaps, not realized now, but will be appreciated hereafter. 

SAMUEL PAGE, 

Sup't of Public Schools of Amador County. 
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CALAYEEAS COUNTY. 

Egbert Thompson Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — There are a few matters connected with the subject of educa- 
tion of which I wish to speak, and although I have received no blanks 
for an appendix, I thought it might not come amiss to communicate to 
you with my annual report a few suggestions. 

Our School system is a good one, .and has been well started, but it is 
by no means perfect. We have made rapid progress, but it must of 
necessity take many years to make a School system what it should be 
in a new State. There are so many calls from other matters, that the 
Schools are liable to be neglected, or their improvement postponed to 
some future time. We now, however, have arrived to that age when 
our attention, as a State, should be turned more actively to our Schools. 
Our roads have been graded ; our public buildings erected ; our dwell- 
ings provided; and the many improvements incident to a new country 
have been generally made. The people of our State are, therefore, 
relieved in a great measure of those heavy burdens they have had to 
carry heretofore, and can now afford to do more for the rising genera- 
tion. 

The standing of our ^tate for generations to come is to be fixed by 
us. It is for us to put it in the front rank, or let it fall to the tenth. 
Those to be educated by us will soon be in our places, managing the 
Schools of the State, and if we give them a good education, they will 
give their children a good education, and so on, and hence our efforts 
will continue to bless our State long after we shall have passed off the 
stage of action. But, on the other hand, if we neglect the education of 
those committed to our charge, and allow them to grow up in ignorance, 
they will consider education of a trifling value, and will allow their 
children to grow up also in ignorance, and our neglect Avill visit on the 
future unnumbered evils. The prosperity of our State does not so much 
depend on the amount of gold we dig, or grain we grow, as on the 
mental and moral standing of its inhabitants. There is no danger but a 
people will be prosperous and happy when the masses are well mentally 
and morally educated. Virtue and intelligence drive poverty and 
wretchedness from their presence. But poverty and wretchedness in- 
vade all lands where virtue and intelligence are not found. Intelligence 
governs the world, while virtue makes her deal out equal justice to all. 
Take virtue from intelligence, and you have a powerful ruler without a 
conscience. He has power, but is the more dangerous for it. Hence 
moral must go with mental culture. The two are the great foundations on 
which all must build, in order to be permanently prosperous and happy. 
* Prosperity and happiness are sure to follow them Tivherever they travel, 
and if in our State wq bequeath to the future generations prosperity and 
happiness, we must do it by sending intelligence and virtue to prepare 
the way. If we desire our children to be happy, we must teach them to 
be virtuous, for happiness depends on virtue; and if we wish them to 
be prosperous, we must make them intelligent, for prosperity arises from 
intelligence. What is true of an individual, will hold true of a State or 
nation. There 18 only one place where the masses can be fitted for 
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prosperity and happiness, and that is, in the Common School. There 
are a small part of our children who are taught moral lessons in»the 
Sabbath School, but it is only a small portion, and even that small por- 
tion for only one hour a Aveek; hence we must depend on our Common 
Schools for moral training, or the masses will not have it. If we depend 
upon parents alone, thousands will neglect their duty^ and a moral 
pestilenlPj will be in our land directl}'. We are driven to the Common 
School, turn which way we will. It is our only hope; hence its import- 
ance. It should have our first thought in the morning, and our evening 
prayer should be said for its success. 

The Common Schools in California arc doing their work only tolera- 
bly well. They should be made to do better, and I propose to speak 
briefly of a few improvements which I think would, if made, very ma- 
terially aid them. 

They should he free Schools.. Outside a few cities we have no free 
Schools in the State. Parents have to pay from one to two dollars per 
month for rate bills for each scholar, in order to have the Schools con- 
tinue long enough to amount to any thing. This is burdensome on 
parents who have large families, and large numbers are out of School 
in consequence. Counties should be compelled to levy a School tax of 
at least twenty-five cents on the hundred dollars, and be allowed to 
increase it to at least fifty cents. Only about one half of the expendi- 
tures for School purposes in Calaveras County are derived, from the 
State and County. The balance comes by rate bills and contributions. 
The property of the man who has no children is enhanced in value and 
protected as much by education as that of the man who has a famil}'^ of 
children, and why should not the property of the one pay as much as 
the other towards that education? I can see no reason, nor have I ever 
heard a good reason given. It seems to me a short sighted policy that 
withholds a liberal support from our Schools. States and nations that 
have well educated the masses, have arisen to eminence and power; 
while those nations wherein the masses have been neglected, have sunk 
to degradation and poverty. We find poverty and wretchedness con- 
fined almost exclusively to the ignorant. We hqv-gt hear of starvation 
or great suiferings in the central portions of Europe, where all are edu- 
cated by a tax levied on property; it is only in those parts where the 
Governments do not provide the means to educate the masses, and igno- 
rance in consequence prevails. To reap all the benefits of free Schools, 
we must have/y-ee Schools. It cannot be done when they are only par- 
tially free. As well might the farmer expect a whole crop when he 
sows for only a half. 

If we do not do liberally for our Common Schools, we must do libe- 
rally for our poor-houses and prisons We have to expend for the latter 
^ now, large sums, but it is not to provide for those reared in School. If 
they had been well mentally and morally trained, they would not be in 
either poor-house or prison. If you find one in either who has had a 
good Common School education, it is an exception to the general rule. 
Do Prussia and Scotland farlRsh our poor-houses and prisons with in- 
mates ? If not, why ? There is but one answer*: the masses there are 
well educated. The experience of the past has clearly shown that Free 
Schools are a blessing to any State or nation.. They keep the people on 
an equal footing. A democracy will soon run into an aristocracy when 
education is not general. Education gives power to its possessor, and if 
only a portion are educated, only a portion have that power, and will be 
sure to rule. In the countries where only a ^ovtvoxi ^^^ <6Ci\\R,'^\.«^$i..,^<5s^^. 
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hear of large landed estates, and of lords and dukes ; but where all are 
schooled, you find property raore evenly distributed, and titles not so 
common. 

I am sorry that at this late day we are compelled to enter into an 
argument to show that the property of the State should educate the 
children of th^ State. All, must know that unless this is done, many will 
be deprived of an education, for it is the only certain way of making 
education general. Before our School system is effectual to do the work 
it was designed to do, it must be so changed that Schools can depend on 
property tax, and not on rate bills. The prosperity of our State can 
be more permanently promoted by thus changing our School system, 
than by any one thing else. 

It may take years to effect this change, but the friends of education 
must not cease their labors until it is accomplished. Until that change 
is made, Schools will be continually embarrassed, and the blessings of 
Free Schools only partially realized. 

Rate bills may aiwa^'s be necessary in some places where there are but 
few children, and I would therefore recommend an amendment to the 
thirty-first section of our School law, so that it shall become the duty 
of Trustees to estimate the rates in advance, and empower thetn to col- 
lect them, at least monthly, in advance. Trustees cannot provide good 
Schools unless they are furnished the means to pay the expenses, and 
where they have to depend on collections to be made for back rates, they 
are continually embarrassed and annoyed. 

As I anticipated, the change in the law relating to the examination of 
Teachers, proves, excellent. Teachers now, knowing that they are to 
come together once a year for an examination, feel a pride in being well 
posted in the various branches taught in our Schools, and are continually 
reviewing their studies with reference to this examination. 

Our Teachers this year showed a much greater familiarity with the 
bronches on which they were examined than they ever have before. I 
attribute this improvement in the main to a public examination by a 
Board of Examiners. 

I think there should be a change or provision in the School law, so 
that when a School District is divided during the year, that the School 
Fund belonging to that District could be divided also. Great injustice 
is often done under the present law. 

The Schools in Calaveras County have gradually improved, but their 
improvement is slow to what it would be if they were free. Trusting 
that the day may soon dawn which shall usher Free Schools into Califor- 
nia, and hoping we may ever have one as able as yourself at their head, 
I close by wishing you as good success in private life as j^ou have had for 
the past years in your official capacity of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. , 

ROBERT THOMPSON, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Calaveras County. 
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COLXJSA COUNTY. 

Charles E. Street Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In addition to my report, which embodies the facts required to 
be reported, as ta£en from the papers on file in my office, I will make 
Buch comments on the condition of the Public Schools in Colusa County 
as it appears to me the case requires. 

The Public Schools in this county are not in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. Out of the fourteen Districts in the county, nine Districts have 
supported one or more Schools for a period of three months or more dur- 
ing the last school year, have made their reports in proper form to me, 
and are therefore entitled to their share of the public moneys for the 
ensuing School year. One District (Grand Island Central,) has main- 
tained a School for the length of time required by law, and all the re- 
quirements of the law have been complied with, except that the Trustees 
of the District have neglected to make their report within the prescribed 
time. It is hoped that the Department will permit the report from this 
District to be filed, and that the children of the District will not be 
made sufferers on account of the very censurable neglect of the Trustees. 
Four other Districts, being Spring Valley, Butte, Grand Island No. 2, and 
Colusa No. 2, have not maintained a School for as long a period as three 
months; and, with the exception of Colusa No. 2, 1 am not aware that they 
have had any School. I will say in this connection, that the sections of 
the county where no Schools have been maintained suffered severely last 
winter from the floods. The loss of property and impaired resources 
of the citizens has doubtless had much to do in damaging the prosperity 
of the Pubhc Schools. It is my opinion, however, that these several 
Districts will all maintain Schools for at least a period of three months 
during the ensuing year — ^the county having to a great extent recovered 
from the losses of last winter, and assumed an encouraging degree of 
prosperity. 

The Trustees in the School Districts, with few exceptions, manifest 
but little interest in their Schools. I Ihink it an unfortunate provision 
of the law, which requires the election of three Trustees; one public 
officer charged with the duties now conferred on three Trustees would, 
in my opinion, perform the duties with greater promptness and efficiency. 
The benefits resulting from a division of the responsibility among three 
persons is, I think, more than counterbalanced by the evils of neglect 
and procrastination resulting from one Trustree waiting for the other to 
act, and the petty rivalries growing out of local interests. 

There are at this date only four Schools in operation in Colusa County. 
They are in the following Districts : Grand Island No. 3, Princeton, 
Union, and Stony Creek. Many other Schools will, however, be com- 
menced in a few days, or as soon as competent Teachers can be procured. 
The Teachers who have been engaged in the business of teaching in this 
county, are, some of them, well qualified — others indifl^erently so. I shall 
not, so far as my authority goes, grant certificates to incompetent appli- 
cants. 
The School-houses are, with some few exceptions, deficient in the essen- 
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tials of a modern School-house. They are usually large enough, but not 
finished. Nearly all are destitute of suitable desks and School furniture. 
Globes and outline maps are much needed. School-houses, instead of 
being surrounded by tastefully improved grounds, inclosed by a sub- 
stantial fence, are too often built on the open highway, and present a 
barren, uninviting aspect; .but, as the country improves, doubtless 
School-houses will also improve. A School should be maintained in 
every District in the county for at least six months in the year. Instead 
of applying all the public money on a term of three months, it should 
be applied on six months, or longer, raising the balance of the money 
required by rate bill on the parents or guardians of the children attend- 
ing. 

Many of the School Teachers that have heretofore been employed in 
this part of the country have been very incompetent persons, who should 
not bo intrusted with the delicate and responsible duty of training the 
youthful mind. This incompetency has not consisted so much in a lack 
of education in the branches of study taught in our Schools, as in other 
and often wholly neglected qualifications. The man who, no matter 
how well qualified he may be as to a knowledge of text books, possesses 
such an irritable disposition that he cannot calmly, clearly", and pleas- 
antly explain to the child what it cannot otherwise understand, com- 
manding the respect and love of his pupils by his correct and winning 
manners, is by nature unfitted for the business in which he is engaged. 
Neither do I think a person fit to teach whose life and daily habits are 
not examples of excellence. One who uses vulgar language, interspers- 
ing his usual talk with miserable California slang phrases ; whose breath 
is redolent with the fumes of bad whisky; w^hose chief employment 
consists in irrigating the floor of the School room with a villainous com- 
pound of tobacco juce, and whose person and wardrobe are as filthy as 
his tongue — no matter how much such a person may know, he is not fit 
to train up our youth in the way they should go. Such Teachers have 
brought the Public Schools and the business of teaching into disrepute 
in California. It is, however, a subject for congratulation that this class 
of Teachers are fast disappearing; and I trust it will not be long ere 
public opinion will entirely banish them from a position where they can 
exercise such a pernicious influence on the youth of the country. 

There is another matter which ij; is, perhaps, my duty to mention, and 
that is, the neglect of School officers in the various Districts to comply 
with the law in regard to making out and filing reports with the County 
Superintendent. Trustees in many cases fail to take the oath of office 
and to file the return of their election with me, giving rise to embar- 
rassing questions as to the legality of their acts. Where Trustees are 
elected who refuse to serve, the Superintendent should be notified of the 
fact, in order that others may be appointed who will serve. 

The section of the law which forbids the Superintendent drawing 
warrants on the public money for the payment of a Teacher's salary un- 
til his report is properly made out and filed, will hereafter be strictly 
complied with. 

With high regard, 

I am your most obedient servant, 

CHAELES E. STEEET, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Colusa County 
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CONTEA COSTA COUNTY. 

D. S. Woodruff Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with instructions from your department, I report 
as follows: 

By the cen^ps recently taken by the School Marshals, it will be seen 
that the number of children between four and eighteen years of age is : 



Boys. 
Girls . 



Total 



877 
779 



1,656 



Under four years of age 

Between eighteen and twenty *.... 

Born in California 

Deaf and Dumb... ! 

Blind 

Enrolled Pupils !..... 

Average in daily attendance 

Number of Schools in the county 

Total number of Boys taught in county 

Total number of Girls taught in county 

Cost or value of School-houses and furniture. 



601 

60 

1,751 



1 

645 
382 
21 
386 
259 
$9,985 00 



Amount of School Fund received from State 

Amount of School Fund received from county taxes 

Amount raised in Districts, by tax, rate-bill, and private sub- 
scription.... , 



Total receipts for School purposes , 



$1,463 03 
1,574 73 

1,885 36 



$5,898 71 



Amount paid for Teachers* salaries 

Amount expended in erection or repairs of School-houses.. 

Amount expended for School libraries and apparatus 

Amount expended for all purposes, including rent 



$4,152 08 
707 00 



Total expenditures for School purposes \ ^^^^"^ ^^ 
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The average daily attendance of the pupils in the several Schools in 
this county has increased, but the total receipts are a littl6 less than last 
year, making the sum but a pittance to what is needed to carry on the 
Schools as they should be. Want of means is the first, second, and third 
reasons why the scholars forget, during the six months they remain at 
home, more than half what they learn in the three and six months they 
attend School. 

Two new Districts have been formed, Moraga and Green Yalley Dis- 
tricts ', the last of which has a neat and conveniently arranged School- 
house, situated on a gentle elevation, under the shade of a beautiful oak. 
It has a large map of the United States and Territories, six 4or eight feet 
square; also, a fine black-board the entire length of one side of the room. 
The house cost five hundred dollars, and as far as taste, comfort, and 
convenience is concerned, it cannot but be an attractive place for the 
young, and is a credit to the District. 

Those Schools where the old Teachers are retained, the children have 
made greater progress than those where they are constantly changing 
Teachers; and this is but natural. 

I think that there is not enough pains taken to entice the uneducated 
hoys and young men of the native stock to attend the Public Schools. 
Many of them learn quickly when they attend school, but it requires a 
groat effort to keep them there, and it seems to me that they are going 
to furnish material for a little better than banditti as they reach matu- 
rity, unless they can be persuaded to attend School more regularly, thus 
tilling the rich soil of their minds with good, instead of leaving it to 
grow to thorns and brambles. 

In my opinion, the nail will not be hit fairly upon the head, in the 
cause of education, until children are compelled by law to attend School 
so much every year, and as many years as may be necessary to give 
them a common education — the requisite means being furnished by the 
State for keeping up Schools as they should be, furnishing the School 
rooms with the necessary apparatus — in short, making it an attractive 
place for the young. 

The Board of Supervisors are willing to compensate those Teachers 
who act on the Board of Examination. This is but an act of simple 
justice, as few of them are able to tender their services gratuitously, 
even in support of a cause in which their hearts are so much enlisted. 

I think that legislative interposition is required in the case of the pay 
of County Superintendents. The maxim, " The laborer is worthy of 
his hire,'' is just as true now as when first uttered by our Savior, 
eighteen hundred years ago. 

It is folly for him (the Superintendent) to think of leaving his own 
business every few days, as he should do, to attend and encourage by 
his sympathy and co-operation the Teachers in the different Schools, for 
the miserable pittance he receives in this county; less by considerable 
than would pay a common farm laborer he would be obliged to hire du- 
ring his absence from home. Such facts are enough to cool the enthu- 
siasm of the most ardent, yet they are blunt facts, and facts are stubborn 
things. 

One thing more. Cannot the Legislature be persuaded to adopt some 
means for a system of Free Schools — one, at least, in each county ? 
(Better say all.) Then the burden of education would be equal on all 
property in the State. Some might argue that they might just as well 
compel me to buy my neighbor's children hats and shoes as to School 
tJbem — a remark which I have occasionally heard made. But a few dol- 
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lars, my dear friends with dropsical purses, spent in schooling many of 
those children, while small, to honor and usefulness, would save those 
same purses of yours many dollars ; so that the gain would be yours 
pecuniarily — as yon might just as well school yoi\r neighbor's children as 
to support them after they shall have become "jail or prison birds." 

Wishing you complete success in all efforts for the promotion and dif- 
fusion of knowledge in our State, I remain yours faithfully in the cause 
of education. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

f D. S. WOODRUFF, 

Sup't of Public Schools of Contra Costa County. 



DEL NORTE COUNTY. 

Charles N. Hinckley Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with instructions from your department, I have 
to report, as follows : 

School Lands. — With reference to School Lands, I do not learn of any 
change worthy of note from report of former Superintendents. 

ScJiool Sections covered bi/ Mexican Grants. — There are none in the county. 

Number of School-houses in County. — Two. The house in Crescent Dis- 
trict has been built the present year. Its size is forty by twenty-four, 
fourteen feet high ; has two anterooms, five by ten. It is built of wood, 
framed and weather boarded, plastered within, and painted; desks are 
double, plain in their style.* The ventilation is secured, or intended to 
be, by lowering the upper half of wnndow, or raising the lower. It is 
heated by stove. The location is the best in town. A whole block was 
donated by Hon. E. Mason, present Judge of the county. The house 
will furnish a good and suitable place to impart instruction to the chil- 
dren of Crescent City for some years. 

The School-house in Bradford District is a wooden building-^I should 
think about thirty by twenty ; walls bare, outside and in. Ventilated 
by cracks in the wall, and some half dozen panes of glass out from the 
windows. Desks, improper in construction — inferior in quality. Warmed 
by stove. The house is not the only thing that is neglected. I am sorry 
to say, the Trustees have failed to make their annual report. I was not 
much surprised, however, when I saw the condition they suffered the 
house to be in where their children receive daily instruction. 

Attendance at School. — Non-attendance is generally caused by distance 
from School, and stormy weather; the latter of which exceeds, in this 
locality, any portion of the State I have visited. 

Gradc^of Schools. — Not graded ; not large enough for two Teachers. 

Age of Teachers. — One nineteen, another twenty-eight. The third, rather 
sensitive on this point ; does not tell, as he is a single man ; do not like 
to urge him. 

Sow many design to make Teaching a permanent pro/essson. — ^None. With 
one exception, perhaps, the friends of education will a^^YQ>^<b\3w5ssx^^«Q:x:- 
pose. 
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Capacity of Teachers. — ^I should think, second class, one ; third class, 
two. 

Experience in Teaching — How many Tears, — One, eight years ; one, three 
years; one, six months. 

Examinations^ Exhibitions^ Visits by Parents^ Etc, — Having been but a little 
time Superintendent, 1 have visited but one School; and, indeed, there is 
but one tauffht at this time in the county. There has been no examina- 
tion or exhibition in this since I entered upon my time. The School is 
occasionally visited by parents and guardians ; not as frequently as is 
desirable and beneficial. 

Number of Months ecuih School has been kept opevk — You will find this in 
report. 

Remarks on the Finances of the Schools. — By assessing a certain sum per 
month on each scholar. 

How Trustees perform their Duties. — Some, well; some, fair; others, 
badly 

Number of Private or Independent Schools, Academies, and Colleges, in the 
County. — None. 

CHAELES M. HINCKLEY, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Del Norte County. 



EL DOEABO COUNTY. 

M. A. Lynde Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — By reference to the statistical report already transmitted, you 
will gather a tolerably correct knowledge T)f the condition of the Public 
Schools of this county for the past year. I have received returns from 
all the Districts, and though some of them are imperfect, and need cor- 
rection, yet they present evidence of an enhanced interest in the cause 
of education, and of a determination to provide increasing facilities for 
its promotion. By comparing the present with my report transmitted 
November twentieth, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, it will be seen 
that the increase of children between the ages of four and eighteen 
years, has been four hundred and eighty-five — the present number being 
three thousand and sixty-eight. Also, that the increase of children 
under four years of age has been sixty-seven — the present number being 
twelve hundred and fifty-eight. An increase of eleven appears in the 
number between eighteen and twenty-one — the present number being 
one hundred and twenty-seven. 

The number of childi*en reported this year, born in California, exhibits 
an increase of one thousand three hundred and twelve — ^the present 
number being two thousand five hundred and forty-three. 

An increase of two in the number of deaf and dumb is reported — 
there being four in all, and one blind. These unfortunate chifdren will, 
if practicable, be placed at those institutions designed for their educa- 
tion. 

The number of pupils enrolled in our Schools the past year, is one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-three — being an increase of six hun- 
dred and eleven over the number enrolled the previous year, and though 
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this presents a gratifying advancement, yet the pleasure thus afforded is 
marred by the consideration that one thousand one hundred and thirty- 
five children, between four and eighteen years of age, have not enjoyed 
the advantages incident to attendance on our Public Schools. This 
result is attributable partly to the great extent of some of our Districts, 
it being such as to render attendance at School, by a large part of the 
children, impracticable. It is proposed to remedy this evil by dividing 
these large Districts, judiciously, into two or more, and thus bring the 
School within the reach of all. It is also true, that while the distance pre- 
sents no obstacle to the attendance of many, poverty does. Many are unable 
to pa}'' the regular weekly or monthly charge for tuition, and are too 
proud to accept the legal provision in such cases provided. This. class of 
children and families should receive the kind sympathy and prompt 
attention of Trustees and Teachers, who. while the State, whose legiti- 
mate business it is, neglects to fully provide for the free education of the 
indigent, should see to it that these are gathered into our Schools, and 
placed under those influences calculated to prepare them for duty, use- 
fulness, and happiness. 

Another cause of the non-attendance of s6 many at our Schools, and 
the most lamentable and only culpable one, is the indifference of some 
parents, who reason that because they never went to School a day in 
their lives, and have succeeded in making money without education, 
therefore their children can. 

I have sometimes thought that a law, compelling such to educate their 
children, would be a righteous one, but while such an enactment might 
favorably affect the children in some respects, a greater good would 
be secured could the parents be so influenced as voluntarily to afford 
the requisite advantages. And here is a work for Teachers in particu- 
lar. One to be accomplished by direct and indirect means; direct, in 
that he can visit and mingle with this class, secure their esteem and 
confidence, exercise the power that knowledge gives, in winning them 
to its paths — in short, rendering practical " ad hoc genus,^^ the great law 
of love ; indirect, by exhibiting, in the persons of those under his daily 
care, as pupils, a class of children superior in manners, mind, and morals, 
to those never brought under School influences. Such a contrast will 
hav<5 a weighty influence over the above named class of parents by lead- 
ing them to inquire into the causes of this difference, and such inquiry, 
in very many instances, will produce its legitimate fruit, in the shape of 
an appreciation of education, and correspondent action. Eesults effected 
by these means will be far better, in all respects, than those secured by a 
compulsory law, in that they will be radical and permanent, and any 
other results than of this kind, in the modification of character, are 
undesirable. 

But, while the number of children enrolled as having attended our 
Public Schools the past jesir show^s a gratifying increase over the pre- 
vious one, the average attendance is far short of what it should be, and 
amounts to but about one fourth the entire number of children. This is an 
evidence of the prevalence of that evil so much and so reasonably com- 
plained of in all our Public Schools, " irregularity in attendance." The 
remedy for which, in a great meastft*e, will be found in an abundant 
supply of those School facilities which render attendance there attracr 
tive and comfortable — such as kind, faithful, and \^ell qualified Teachers, 
substantial and comfortable school-houses, with pleasant surroundings, an 
abundance of pure water for drinking and bathing, and such arrange- 
ments for exercise as contribute to the . healthful development of the 
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physical system. These things induce, in children, a fondness for School. 
They love to be there. It is home-like ; and, in many instances, better 
than home to them. Their smiling faces, their nimble step, their joyous 
laugh, their ready obedience, evince their appreciation of these comforts. 
Every School District should, therefore, make it a matter of primary 
import to furnish them. 

The number of School Districts organized at the beginning of this 
School year, (November first,) is thirty-seven, two having been created 
the past year, and one, thought to be extinct at the beginning of last 
year, has been re-organized, and three more are in process of organiza- 
tion, when the number will be forty, the largest number in any county 
of the State, except one — San Joaquin. The number of months, in ag- 
gregate, during which School has been maintained, is two hundred and 
twenty-two and one half, or an increase over last year of thirty-three 
and one half months; thus, the work accomplished in all our Schools the 
last 3'ear is equal to twenty-two and seven twentieths scholastic years of 
ten months each. How much precious time has thus been devoted to 
the interests of our youth ! And the question becomes a momentous 
one — has all this precious time been so devoted as to leave those upon 
whom it has been spent in a far more elevated position morally, intel- 
lectually, and physically ? This is necessarily the legitimate result of 
time properly spent and labor faithfully bestowed in the effort to develop 
the latent energies that are to bless the world by their civilizing in- 
fluence. The aggregate experience in their profession of all the Teach- 
ers in our county the past year, is one hundred and fifty-nine and one 
half years, and the average experience is three and eight fifteenths 
years. 

The School-houses of our county are all built of wood, and many of 
them are very inferior structures, totally unfit for the purposes intended. 
Parents and Trustees compel their children to occupy, week after week, 
for tU3cessive months and years, tenements which they themselves would 
not inhabit, and would hardly deem suitable for their horses and cattle ; 
houses built without the least regard to the physical necessities of the 
beings to inhabit them; having no protection against cold or heat, wet or 
dry weather, and with surroundings as barren and unattractive as the 
deserts of Africa. How can children be expected to love their School ; 
to tread with alacrity and joy the path that leads to it; to grow up with 
refined and cultivated tastes ; to believe in what their parents and Teach- 
ers say about the value of education above every other treasure, when 
the provision made for attaining these great ends is so meagre ; when 
the places where they spend more of their time than in the society of 
their parents, differ so very widely in most instances from their legiti- 
mate homes ? It is unreasonable to expect it, and yet, in spite of all 
these unfavorable influences, such is the character of our California 
youth for energy and endurance, for native intelligence and appreciation 
of mental culture, that some of the great ends of our Public School sys- 
tem are attained. But a change is taking place in reference to the qual- 
ity of our School-houses. In many of our Districts a commendable 
pride is beginning to manifest itself, and the old School-houses, by re- 
pairs and changes, begin to exhiWt a neat and comfortable appearance^ 
or their places supplied with new structures. Coloma, Georgetown, 
Smith's Flat, and Indian Diggings, are worthy of mention in this re- 
gard, also Placerville Number 1, Newtown, and Pleasant Valley, in 
which Districts the citizens have shown much liberality and good taste 
in the erection of substantial and convenient buildings for School pur- 
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poses, and, from present indications, many of our Districts will, the 
coming year, follow their example. The total value of the School build- 
ings and furniture in our county, at the close of the year ending October 
.thirty-first, was fifteen thousand and nineteen dollars, ($15,019,) being an 
increase over that reported the previous year of three thousand two hun- 
dred and thirty dollars, ($3,230,) exhibiting a gratifying advancement in 
this very material element of educational prosperity. The amount of 
State funds received for our county the past year, ending October thirty- 
first, is two thousand nine hundred and forty-eight dollars and thirty-one 
cents, ($2,948 31,) being one dollar and eighteen cents ($1 18) for each 
child in the county between the ages of four and eighteen years, and 
this amount equally divided among our School Districts, would give to 
each one eighty-six dollars and seventy-two cents, ($86 72,) which amount, 
according to the average paid per month for Teachers' wages in the 
State, would sustain our Schools (as far as this item of expense is con- 
cerned) one and one third months each. It will be remembered that the 
State School Fund is, by law, applicable only to the payment of Teach- 
ers' wages. This exhibit shows the very meagre provision made by our 
State for the education of our youth. Were it not for the liberal appro- 
priations of our county authorities, and the contributions of parents and 
citizens, in the shape of tuition and donations, what would become of 
these all important interests — of education ? All important, I say, be- 
cause vitally associated in deciding what is to be the character for vir- 
tue and intelligence of the succeeding generation. Is it generally known 
to the citizens of this great commonwealth how little attention is given 
by those whom their suifrages have raised to positions of authority and 
trust, to the most weighty of all considerations for a free people — the 
education of the young ? Our State Government must awake to this 
subject in earnest, or the time will come when the material on which to 
build a stable government will be wanting. The State should be re- 
garded in the relation of a parent to each child in it, so far as providing 
the means necessary to prepare it for the most useful citizenship is con- 
cerned. Our legislators, and State officers ought to make this care a 
radical one. It should be second to none in legislative, judicial, and ex- 
ecutive deliberations. I trust the day is not far off when candidates for 
State official preferment, will receive the same oliiefly from a popular con- 
viction that the great interests of our youth will receive due attention 
at their hands; that the people's time and the people's money will be 
expended for the promotion of the highest and best interests of the peo- 
ple, and not for the attainment of selfish ends, in the shape of wealth or 
political advancement. 

Our noble county has done nobly the past year in liberal appropria- 
tions for the good of our children, thanks to the wisdom and foresii^ht 
of our honorable Egard of Supervisors. They understand the popular 
wish and their responsibility in this regard, and possess the firmness to 
meet them. The amount appropriated by them the last j^ear for School 
pui*poses is'nine thousand four hundred and fifty-six dollars ($9,456.) And 
could they look into our Schools from day to day, and week to week, and 
see how many young hearts they have made glad, by affording them the 
facilities for the acquisition of knowledge, they would feel abundantly 
compensated. 

The amount raised in the different School Districts by tax, rate bills, 
and private subscription, during the year is six thousand six hundred and 
twenty-six dollars ($6,626 ;) and in this large amount thus raised, we think 

8 
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we find an evidence of the popularity of educational measures. The voice 
of the people cries — educate ! educate ! and it will be well for the peo- 
ple's servants to respect that voice and obey it. ^ The total receipts for 
School purposes in the county have been nineteen thousand four hundred 
and sixty-six dollars, ($19,466.) /This amount, equally distributed among 
the Districts, would give to each five hundred and fifty-three dollars, 
($553.) But our small Districts with a very limited and scattered pop- 
ulation, receive a comparatively small share of public funds, and hence 
are able to maintain their Schools only a small part of the year. These 
Districts should receive the especial fostering care of all from* whom it 
is due, and I shall advise some special provision for their benefit from 
our State and County authorities. 

The amount paid for Teachers' salaries during the year is sixteen 
thousand nine hundred and twelve dollars, ($16,912;) and while «ome 
of this amount has been injudiciously expended by Trustees, in payment 
of Teachers who are Teachers only in name, while many of the essential 
qualities of good Teachers are wanting, yet generalli^ it has been be- 
stowed on those who have faithfully fulfilled their duty and performed 
efficient service. 

The amount expended in the erection and repairs of School-houses is 
fouv thousand one hundred and seventy dollars, ($4,170,) and I am most 
happy to be able to report that while much remains to be done in this 
department, a most gratifying advance has been made. 

The amount expended for Libraries and School Apparatus has been 
far below the great importance of the subject — only one hundred and 
eighty-one dollars ($181) has been expended in this channel of School 
facilities. This means for the improvement of our youth must and will 
receive more attention. Besides the amount above mentioned as ex- 
pended for School purposes, there has been an outlay of one thousand 
and seventy-three dollars ($1,073) for incidentals, making the entire 
amount bestowed for School purposes, twenty-two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-two dollars, ($22,272.) 

In conclusion, permit me to say, that many encouraging indications 
prevail of such a change in public opinion as to the great interest of 
education as will no doubt lead to a higher standard of qualifications on 
the i)art of our Teachers, and the more liberal expenditure of means in 
providing facilities for thoroughly and harmoniously developing the latent 
energies of our youth. To the Teachers of our State vast responsibili- 
ties are entrusted — no class or profession has greater ; hence appears 
the wisdom and foresight of our Legislature in providing for a Normal 
School to train yoiing ladies and gentlemen for the profession of Teacher. 
Probably in no possible way could a portion of our State funds be ex- 
ponded more profitably — no investment of public funds will yield a 
larger increase. Did time permit, I would oflPer some suggestions in 
regard to the Public Lands, amendments to our School laws, so as to 
give more power to the Board of Supervisors to make appropriations 
tbr School purposes, uniformity of text books, etc., but these matters 
very properly come under the supervision of our Legislature and State 
Superintendent, from w^hom, no doubt, they will receive the attention 
their importance demands. 

Very respectfully yours, 

M. A. LYNDB, 
Supt. of Public Schools of EI Dorado County. 
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MAEIN COUNTY. 

James Miller. Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In accordance with instructions from your department, I have 
the honor to submit the following annual report of the condition, effi- 
cacy, etc., of the Public Schools of Marin County : 

School Lands. — The County Surveyor is not cognizant of the exist- 
ence of any Sections of School Lands in this county — as yet, no survey 
having been made. 

School- Homes. — There are eleven School-houses in this county. They 

E resent a rather forbidding exterior aspect, being poorly finished frame 
uildings, lacking even the counterbalancing grace of the paint brush. 
Their interior is less- offensive to the eye, being tolerably well furnished, 
Avith stoves, desks, benches, and chairs. When they shall be possessed 
of the means and ways to act, the Trustees will remedy all defects in 
the School-houses. 

Attendance at School. — Much improved since last year. The peculiar 
geographical features of this mountainous county render it difficult for 
any considerable number of families to settle in such convenient prox- 
imity to each other that their children may attend regularly at the same 
School. All those children situated in the immediate vicinity of the 
School-house, attend with a plausible degree of uniformity. While those 
situated at any considerable distance devote but the summer months to 
the cultivation of their intellects. 

How Trustees perform their Duties. — With commendable solicitude for 
the welfare of all the youth under their care. They all manifest a desire 
of having their Schools prosper, though but few are sensible of the dire 
responsibilities of their office, being, in general, wholly unacquainted, or 
as yet, but initiates to this system of education. In those Districts 
where the Trustees have children attending the School, there is much 
more economy exercised in disbursing the pubtic funds than in those 
where the Trustees have no direct interest in the School. 

How Teacliers perform their Duties. — Some do full justice to all concerned, 
others perform their duties but indifferently. Those who have chosen 
teaching as a permanent profession appear to make greater progress 
with their Schools than those do who follow the business, through neces- 
sity, for the present. 

Finances. — The amount of public funds received was scarcely sufficient, 
in some Districts, to pay the Teacher's salary during two months. The 
County Supervisors have imposed a tax of twenty (20) cents on each 
one hundred dollars ($100) in the county, for the benefit of our Schools. 
This will be double the amount of last year, and, as a matter of course, 
will be an eternal benefit in the permanent establishment here of the 
system of Public Schools. 

Age of Teacliers. — Males, from nineteen to fifty-six; females, from sev- 
enteen to fat, fair, and forty ; for it is impossible to get even a truth-lov- 
ing Schoolmarm to tell her real age 

.Capacity of Teachers. — With few exceptions, they have given general 
satisfaction. We have had six first class, eight second class ^ aiaL.d ti^^:^ 
third or fourth class Teachers. 
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Improvements Needed. — There are many improvements whieli might be 
made, from which the pupils would reap infinite benefit. But feeling 
and knowing that during the present year all these defects will be recti- 
fied, I shall decline the task of enumerating them on this sheet. 

With much respect, I remain, yours, 

JAMES MILLER, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Marin County. 

P. S. — Not having been furnished with a blank book containing the 
appropriate headings, I have made out this as a kind of substitute. 



MENDOCINO COUNTY. 

E. R. BuDD Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — Accompanying this, you will find my annual report fo» eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two. When I came into office, less than one year ago, 
I found eight Districts in working order, and entitled to draw money 
from the State School Fund, namely : IJkiah, Anderson, Little Lake, 
Calpella, Buchanan, Garcia, Central, and Potter. After a tedious exam- 
ination into the rather unsystematic documents I found in my office, I 
arrived at the conclusion that Long Valley and Count's Districts had 
complied with the law so far as they had been instructed in its require- 
ments, and, by a little effort, succeeded in getting them recognized in a 
supplemental apportionment by the State Department. Since then, 
Union, Big River, and Gaskell, have been fully organized, and have regu- 
larly maintained Schools, taught by qualified Teachers, for the space of 
three months, and, as jou will see by my annual report, made their re- 
turns to me. This makes thirteen Districts under my control, all of 
which, to the best of my belief, have complied with the requirements of 
the law. 

Last year there were returned by the several School Marshals in this 
county, six hundred and forty-eight children entitled to the benefits of 
the School system. This year there are seven hundred and forty, being 
an increase of ninety-two. Of these new Districts, Big River is the only 
one taking in new territory, the other new Districts being subdivisions 
of old ones, but at so great a distance from the School-houses as to cut 
them entirely off from the benefit of Schools, although they were very 
properly counted in the census. This partially accounts for the meagre 
increase over the last year's census. But I must, nevertheless, admit my 
conviction that a thorough census would have shown a much larger in- 
crease. However, as it is a beginning to a good end, we should be satis- 
fied. The organization is approaching to a useful degree of perfection 
as rapidly as could be expected with the limited degree of encourage- 
ment bestowed upon the County Superintendent. Thj county is territo- 
rially a very large and exceedingly mountainous one, and the Superin- 
tendent's salary being fixed at six hundred dollars ($600) per year, in 
county scrip, worth forty-five (45) cents on the dollar, reduces it to two 
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hundred and seventy dollars (S270) per year in cash, which renders a 
thorough personal inspection of the various precincts next to an impos- 
sibility. I have, however, visited all of them except Potter, Buchanan, 
and Garcia. Another visit around the county, however, in the months of 
September and October, would, doubtless, have added much to the effi- 
ciency of the system. 

By my statistical returns, it will be seen that the School-houses in this 
county are all of wood. Most of these, moreover, are imperfectly made, 
or, I might say, they are only mere shells, with- few or no accommoda- 
tions, conveniences, or comforts. There are a few honorable exceptions 
to these, the houses in Ukiah, Big Eiver, and Count's, being the most 
noteworthy. When, however, it is remembered that the settlements in 
this county are in their infancy, the presumption arises that a few years 
more time will make some improvement in these matters. 

I cannot close my report without thanking you for the generous and 
punctual attendance to all my wants in your department, with which you 
have responded to all my demands and inquiries. While we have reason 
to hope that the incoming State Superintendent will prove himself to be 
equally efficient, still it is with a decided degree of reluctance we part 
with a well tried and always efficient public servant. Under your admin- 
istration as State Superintendent the system has assumed an importance 
it could not have attained in a century of the simple formal discharge of 
Ihose duties prescribed by the statutes. 

With great respect, 

E. K. BUDD, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Mendocino County. 



MERCED COUNTY. 

R. B. HuEY Superintendendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — I herewith transmit to you my report of the condition of the 
Public Schools in this county. My report will necessarily be brief, a fact 
not at all desirable. The responsibilities of the office have but recently 
devolved upon me, by appointment, in consequence of the resignation of 
the acting Superintendent. On assuming the functions of the office, I 
find it very deficient in data from which to compile my report. The 
time that is set for reporting being already past, I cannot defer the time. 
I will therefore make it out from the best sources of information at my 
command, hoping it may still, in some small degree, contribute to the 
ends for which such reports were instituted. 

Our Schools are not in as pleasant and prosperous a condition as we 
would desire them to be, although, perhaps, some of them, in many 
respects, are in advance of many Schools in the country around. The 
causes which interfere with the better success and advancement of our 
Schools at present, are, in part, of an irremediable nature. But a great 
many are easily remedied, if the people but will to have it so. Among 
the causes which we cannot now control are those of a geographical 
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nature. Our population lies principally along the Merced valley, Mari- 
posa creek, and that section of the San Joaquin which comes within the 
boundaries of our county. The Merced river divides the population 
along it longitudinally pretty nearly equal, and as it is generally almost 
or quite impassable for at least four months of the year, say from the first 
of January to the first of May, the Schools in the valley are very 
much deranged in consequence. The numerous sloughs which lie adja- 
cent, add greatly to the inconveniences of regular attendance of School 
children. In some of the Schools at this period, it is almost impossible 
to preserve classification, and without which no good degree of success 
is attainable. The people living along the Mariposa creek are not 
troubled much with an excess of water in that stream, but they expe- 
rience inconveniences, at least part of them, on account of their remote- 
ness from the centre of population. 

It is to be hoped, however, that these hindering causes will ere long 
be removed. Our county is rapidly filling up with the right kind of a 
population ; men who are interested in the cause of education, and who 
are willing to contribute liberally to the maintenance and support of 
her Public Schools. 

As will be seen from the accompanying reports of the several School 
Marshals, the number of school children greatly exceeds that of last 
year. From circumstances surrounding, we may presume that there 
will be no diminution in the ratio of increase. This will soon enable us 
to so district our Schools that but few will be left to lament the want of 
a School within their reach. 

Among the remedial drawbacks capable of present redress, bearing 
down upon the prosperity and comfort of our Schools, is the want of 
comfortable School-houses. We cannot boast of having one in our 
county. Yet our county stands among the wealthiest to its population, 
and is proverbial for the healthy condition of its finances ; its four hun- 
dred voters representing a capital of one million three hundred thousand 
dollars. It would require but a very light per centage of this capital to 
provide means for the erection of well constructed School buildings for 
each of our existing Schools. They are very much needed. The present 
ones being very deficient in form, size, arrangement, and comfort, both 
inside and out. Without exception, they are mere temporary things, 
intended to serve the present purpose. I have conversed with a num- 
ber on the subject of erecting new ones. I have pointed out to them the 
benefits that would result therefrom. It would lead to habits of taste, 
order, cleanliness, and promote the health and comfort of the pupil — it 
would be an embellishment to the rural scenery of country places, villa- 
ges, or towns, and it would form a nucleus around which society would 
move as the centre of attraction. The hopes and desires of parents 
would centre there. The love of brothers and sisters would hover 
around, and the well wishes of a whole community would hang sus- 
pended to its attractions. 

I have encouragement that we shall have a change. The people are 
able and willing, and it but wants the School officers to take the initia- 
tive, and they will come forward to the cause. 

Our Teachers are, as far as my knowledge extends, well qualified for 
the responsible positions they severally occupy. They seem to be fully 
devoted to the advancement of those consigned to their care for intel- 
lectual and moral training. The Teacher of the Snellingville School is 
especially worthy of notice, and there may be others, but as yet I have 
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not had an opportunity (Jf becoming conversant with their modes of 
teaching. 

All our Teachers complain more or less for want of a greater uniform- 
ity 0/ books. Parents are in the habit of purchasing books without con- 
sulting the Teacher, and it leads to a great d^al of trouble and incon- 
venience. I shall try and make an arrangement so as to prevent this, as 
much as possible, in the future. 

Irregular attendance is also another very grave source of complaint. 

Parents do not, as a general thing, appreciate this important point. 
They do not calculate the effect and weigh the result. That sprightly 
little boy and girl that once loved their books and the School room, by 
continued detention, are unable to keep pace with their classmates. 
Their little hearts are too proud to bear this, and with a broken spirit 
they give up the pursuit and seek to evade both books and the School 
room. 

No Teacher, however good are his qualifications, can render his labors 
so effective when the pupils are more or less absent from School. It is 
not only a loss of time and study to the absentees, but it measurably 
effects the several classes with which they stand connected. Uniformity 
of books and perfect classification are the grand essentials to the pro- 
gress and general prosperity of any and every School of whatever grade 
it may be. Our Schools being of a mixed grade, we cannot carry out a 
perfect system of instruction, yet it is possible to make great improve- 
ment. 

To this end we need active energetic School ofiicers ; those who arc 
devoted to the cause of general education ; men who are active and 
untiring in their efforts to do good. Of these none are so responsible as 
that of the County Superintendent. It is his duty to exercise a general 
supervision over the welfare of all the Schools — to visit them, to consult 
the Teachers, and to assist as far as possible in the general exercises of 
all the Schools under his jurisdiction. Many of the Superintendents, 
comprehending fully the responsibilities of their office, are deterred from 
performing their whole duty as agents of the State in the cause of public 
instruction, in consequence of the limited compensation allowed them — 
being merely nominal. 

But in conclusion, I would say. it is my desire that the people may 
examine into these matters, consider their importance, and provide ade- 
quate means to remedy the deficiencies, and that soon we shall have 
the pleasure of seeing our State adorned with School buildings worthy 
of the cause, and a society of intelligent girls and boys worthy to fill 
our places, when the present generation shall have passed away. 

K. B. HUEY, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Merced County. 
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NAPA COUNTY. 

A. HiGBiE Superintendent. * 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with instructions from your department, I trans- 
mit to you ray report of the condition of Schools in this county-, accord- 
ing to official documents from the several Districts : 

School Lands. — I have obtained from the County Surveyor a full state- 
ment of the School Lands for the county. I only give here a summary 
of the full report which I send you. There are forty-nine sections 
of School Land in Napa County. 



Description. 



Acres. 



Amount in Eanchos or Grants, about 

Amount in chimisal hills, of little value, about., 
Amount available, about 

Total 



10,780 
10,460 
10,120 



31,360 



Teachers' Institute. — In May last, I succeeded in organizing a County 
Teachers' Institute. It was well attended, both by Teachers and pa- 
trons — and was profitable, especially to Teachers. Two days were spent 
very pleasantly in interchanging views as to the best way to interest a 
class in any of the studies in School, School discipline, text-books, 
etc., and examining persons who proposed to become Teachers in the 
county. If each county of the State would have a County TeacherB* 
Institute, and require all who propose to become Teachers to be present 
for examination, there would be fewer candidates and better Teachers. 

Public School Ficnio. — The sixteenth of last August we had a Public 
School Picnic — the first thing of the sort ever held in the county. Every- 
thing considered, it was a success. Teachers, parents, children, and 
friends of education, were present, and numbered nearly four hundred. 
An address was delivered by Professor Turner, of the Napa Collegiate 
Institute; by Professor Yan Doren, of Napa High School; and by the 
County Superintendent. Scholars from the different Districts enlivened 
the exercises of the day by declamation and singing. The object was 
to get together and interest School officers, Teachers, and children, and 
bring our Public Schools before the people. 

Examinations. — Complaints have been made that the County Board of 
Examination was too rigid. One appeal was taken to the State Superin- 
tendent. Several of high profession have been rejected. Teachers are 
of higher grade than last year. 

Reports. — Trustees, Marshals, and Teachers, have reported more 
promptly and correctly than last year. 

Trustees and their Duties. — Some act very promptly and willingly, 
while others act very tardily and grudgingly — only when they think 
money will come by their action. Most of the inaccuracies in their re- 
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ports arise from not having a book, in accordance with the law, in which 
they should keep an accurate account of the receipts and expenditures 
of the State, County, and District Funds. I found only one District in 
which the Trustees had a book and kept an accurate account. They are 
now providing themselves with such books. 

Schools Visited, — During the last eight months I have visited every School 
' in the county, and some three or four times. I hear the classes under 
the instruction of the Teacher, that I may the more fully understand his or 
her ability to impart knowledge, and then I examine them to see whether 
the children are drilled in the fundamental principles^ and make such sug- 
gestions to Teacher and pupils as I judge best for the School. 

Finances — Financially, we are laboring under great disadvantages. 
The county only appropriates /ve (5) cents per hundred dollars for Public 
Schools. The county tax should be twenty (20) cents per hundred dollars, 
at least. Then, instead of sixteeen hundred dollars, ($1,600,) we would 
have upwards of five thousand dollars (6,000.) This, with the State ap- 
propriation, would give great force to our Schools. This year the re- 
ceipts and expenditures are as follows : 



Raised in Districts..... $2,598 80 

Drawn on County Appropriation 1,778 52 

Drawn on State Appropriation 955 17 

Total receipts 

Expended for Teachers' Salaries $4,464 55 

Expended for new School-houses 736 69 

Expended for new School apparatus 85 00 

Expended for Eepairs of School-houses 46 25 

Total expenditures , 



$5,332 49 



$5,332 49 



School-Houses. — Two new School-houses have been built this year, and 
others repaired ; in all, fourteen. Some very good, some very poor. 



Total valuation of School property this year. 
Total valuation of School property last year. 

Total gain 



$6,259 69 
5,610 00 



$649 69 



Though School property has not had as high an estimate this year as 
last, we have a clear gain of six hundred and forty-nine dollars and sixty- 
nine cents ($649 69.) 

Attendance — Irregular, — In the county, between the ages of four and 
eighteen years of age, there are : 
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Number of Children 

Boys attending School — enrolled, 
Girls attending School — enrolled, 
Average daily attendance 



1,287 
315 
259 
322 



Less than one half of the children, therefore, have attended School 
during the year, and only about one fourth have been in daily attendance. 
This, however, is a gain on last year. Parents do not appear to under- 
stand the advantages of regular attendance. Neither do they visit the 
Schools as they should. 

Private Schools. — There are five private Schools in the county. Num- 
ber of children attending these, about one hundred and fifty. 

The following list embraces all the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections 
in Napa County, with the location and condition of each, according to 
Mr. T. J. Dewoody, County Surveyor : 



Township. 


Bange. 


Section. 


Remarks. 


Township 4 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


136 acres located. 


Township 5 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


About 300 acres in Tulucay Rancho, located, 
except the southwest quarter. 


Township 5 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16 


In Entre Napa Rancho. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 4 West. Section 36 


In Tulucay Rancho. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16 


In Napa and Yajome Ranches. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


All located but 40 acres ; rocky. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16 


Chimisal and rocks. 


Township 8 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


Chimisal and rocks. 


Township 8 Norths 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16.'. 


Chimisal and rocks. 


Township 9 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


Southwest quarter, rocky hills ; remainder in 
Los Putois Rancho. 


Township 9 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16 


Northeast quarter located ; remainder, chim- 
isal. 
In Los Putois Rancho. 


Township 10 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 36 


Township 10 North.. 


Range 4 West. 


Section 16 


East half, good land ; west half, chimisal. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 36 


160 acres in Chimiles Rancho. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 16 


AU but 240 acres in ChimUes Rancho ; 200 
acres entered. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 36 


160 acres in Chimiles Rancho ; 240 entered ; 
remainder, worthless. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 16 


All entered. 


Township 8 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 36 


Chimisal mountain ; worthless. 


Township 8 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 16 


In Los Putois Rancho. 


Township 9 North„ 


Range 3 West. 


Section 36 


In mountains ; worthless. 


Township 9 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 16 


160 acres in Rancho Los Putois ; remainder, 
hill, not worth much. 


Township 10 North.. 


Range 3 West. Section 36 


In Rancho Los Putois. 


Township 10 North.. 


Range 3 West. 1 Section 16 


Half grazing land, half chimisal. 


Township 5 North.. 


Range 3 West. 


Section 16 


Chimisal hills ; some timber. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 5 Wept. 


Sec. 16 and 36.. 


In Henchica Rancho. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 36 


In Napa Rancho. 


Township 6 North.. 


Range 5 West.;Section 16 


Mountains j part occupied, but not entered. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 36 


In Napa Rancho. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 16 


In Caymus Rancho. 


Township 8 North.. 


Bange 5 West. 


Section 36 


Part of it good land. 


Township 8 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 16 


Hills. 


Township 9 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 36 


Half in Locallomi Rancho; half, ^ood graz- 
ing land. 
In LocaUomi (Pope Rancho.) 


Township 9 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Section 16 


Township 10 North.. 


Range 5 West. 


Sec. 16 and 36.. 


Chimisal mountains. 


Township 7 North.. 


Range 6 West. 


Section 36 


In Bedwoods ; well timbered. 


Township 7 North.. 


Bange 6 West. 


Section 16 


Mountains. 
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Township^ 


Range. 


Section, 


Remarks. 


Township 8 North.. 
Township 8 North.. 
Township 9 North.. 
Township 10 North.. 
Township 10 North.. 
Township 8 North.. 
Township 9 North.. 
Township 10 North.. 


Range 6 West. 
Range 6 West. 
Range 6 West. 
Range 6 West. 
Range 6 West. 
Range 7 West. 
Range 7 West. 
Range 7 West. 


Section 36 

Section 16 

Sec. 16 and 36.. 

Section 36 

Section 16 

Section 36 

Seo.ae and 36.. 
Sec. 16 and 36.. 


In Carna Humana Rancho. 
HiUy, but of some value. 
Chimisal mountains. 
Good vaUey land ; entered. 
Chimisal mountains. 
In mountains. 
In Carna Humana Rancho. 
In mountains. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Description. 


Acres. 


Amount in Kanchos, about 
Amount of little vain p.. ahr 




10,780 
10,460 
10,120 


)Ut 


Amount availal 


)le, about... 






Total 


31,360 







A. HIGBIE, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Napa County. 



PLACEE COUNTY. 

A. H. Goodrich ..Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir: — I herewith transmit to your department my second annual 
report of the condition of the Public Schools of Placer County : 

1 am happy to report a greatly increased interest in the subject of 
education in this county. We have held two Educational Conventions, 
and organized a Teachers' Association. The School tax has been in- 
creased from twelve to eighteen cents on a hundred dollars, with a fair 
prospect of having ^i increased to the legal limit this year. 

School Census. — By the census returns, there are the following number 
of children in the county, between four and eighteen years of age : 



Boys 

Girls 

Total 



902 
880 



1,782 
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The amendment to the School law passed last winter, making it neces- 
sary to take the names of the children, as well as the parei^ts, caused a 
great deal of unnecessary trouble and expense. Notwithstanding I 
visited the Trustees of nearly all the Districts of the county, and wrote 
to all specifically, directing them how to take the census, nearly all the 
School Marshals neglected to take the names of the children, which 
made it necessary for me to return the reports for correction in that par- 
ticular. One or two refused to correct their reports. If any lose their 
School money it will not be my fault, l^annot possibly understand the 
object of such a law, unless some legislative Solon, of whom there were 
plenty in our Legislature last winter, knew of no other way to distin- 
guish himself. The law is entirely unnecessary, and should be repealed. 

School-houses and School Districts. — There are twenty-five Districts in 
the county, in all of which Schools have been maintained for the legal 
term. One District, Secret Eavine, was divided in May last, the east- 
em portion being called Franklin, and the western, Smithville. Frank- 
lin District has no house, but the inhabitants have voted a tax to build 
one. Smithville District has the old School-house, but will build a new 
one soon. Dutch Flat, Michigan Bluff, Yankee Jim, Forest Hill, Coon 
Creek, Lincoln, Union, and Todd's Valley, have good houses, built with 
some regard to taste, comfort, and convenience. Four Districts have no 
School-houses, among which is Auburn, the largest and wealthiest Dis- 
trict in the county, and the School-houses of the balance are unfit for the 
purpose for which they are intended. All the Districts, except Auburn, 
that have no houses, or have poor ones, are making exertions to build 
good substantial houses. 

Teachers. — Of these we have a great improvment over last year. There 
are four first class Teachers in the county — Teachers that are bright or- 
naments to their profession; eight second class; and the balance are 
teaching from suffrance. 

Before our Common Schools can attain that efficiency for which all 
true friends of education are laboring, they must have Teachers who are, 
in the broadest sense of the term, educated, and who are enthusiastic, 
conscientious devotees to their profession. Until we can secure such 
Teachers, all efforts to elevate our Schools will prove abortive. But the 
question presents itself: How are we to get rid of these quacks in the 
profession — these men and women who can find nothing else to do, and 
teach School as a makeshift ? What can be done when Trustees will 
employ such persons against the earnest remonstrance of the Superin- 
tendent ? If you refuse their pets a certificate, you have the whole com- 
munity about your ears. They may "answer all the questions put them, 
and then be utterly incompetent, as I have frequently found to be the 
case. 

I have found in my visits to the Schools, that where the competent, 
earnest Teacher is employed, the pupil's interest is excited, his attention 
aroused ; he, in turn, excites the same feeling in his narents, and the 
whole community becomes interested in the School. 

Many of those classed as second class Teachers, are earnest, conscien- 
cious, and devoted to their profession, taking every means to improve 
themselves, and will eventually take a high position in their profession. 
Such should, and do, receive encouragement. But the class who teach 
simply for the money they receive, must be driven from our Schools. 

I have devoted thus much space to this subject, because I consider it 
of vital importance to the interests of education and the well being of 
society. 
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Finances of the Schools. — The next subject of importance to the success 
of our Schools, and without which we cannot hope to succeed, is money. 
Good Teachers must be paid remunerative wages ; School-houses must be 
built, and lH)rarie8 and apparatus secured. 

As I have already intimated, our School finances are in a much more 
prosperous condition than at any former period. The following is the 
amount received from various sources during the School year, ending 
October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, nearly all of which 
has been paid out, or is due for Teachers' salaries : 



Amount received from the State 

Amount received from the County 

Amount received from all other sources. . 

Total from all sources 



$1,736 04 
5,465 41 
3,359 80 



$10,561 25 



The real amount expended for School purposes much exceeds the 
above. In most of the Districts it was impossible to obtain the amounts 
expended, by rate bill, private subscription, etc. 

At the January apportionment, we shall begin to receive the benefit of 
the increased rate of taxation for School purposes. The people of 
Placer County will have reason to thank our Board of Supervisors for 
their enlightened policy in increasing the rate of taxation for School 
purposes. 

Placer County can afford to be liberal to her Schools, for she is out of 
debt, with nearly forty thousand dollars ($40,000) in the Treasury. 
What better investment could be made of that money than to transfer it 
to the School Fund, as a perpetual source of income to the Common 
Schools ? The intelligent man can easily see what the result would be. 

Trustees. — During the School year just closed, the Trustees have taken 
a lively interest in the Schools under their charge. It is a thankless 
office, at best. They have everybody to please, and everybody expects 
them to perform impossible things. If there is not sufficient to. pay the 
Teacher, they are expected to obtain it; if the Teacher does not satisfy 
the expectations of the people, they are blamed for employing him ; and 
80 on through the whole catalogue of grievances. 

Schools. — We have no graded Schools in this county. Four Schools, 
Auburn, Forest Hill, Dutch Flat, and Michigan Bluff, ought to be graded, 
but there is little prospect of it for the present. The efficiency of the 
Schools would be greatly increased by grading them. 

Examinations. — Most of the Schools have had examinations during the 
past year, and many were very creditable, both to the Teachers and 
the scholars. I have discouraged exhibitions as much as possible, believ- 
ing them to be detrimental to the scholar, vexatious to the Teacher, and 
a trouble and expense to the parent. 

Private Schools. — There have been five Private Schools in the county 
during the year, three of them taught by Teachers who were the Teach- 
ers of the District a portion of the year — that is, while the funds lasted, 
and the balance of the year kept Private Schools. There is a Private 
School kept at Forest Hill, under the patronage of the Catholic Church; 
Teacher, Miss O'Connor. She has about twenty scholars, and is an ex- 
cellent Teacher. A Private School at Michigan Bluff, kept by Miss 
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Miller; number of pupils not known. There have been Private Schools 
* in different portions of the county kept for short periods. 

Number of months during which Schools have been kept open. — The time 
during which Schools have been maintained is but little more than it was 
last year. This is accounted for by the fact that there are more Schools, 
and that many of the Districts have kept School but three or four months 
during the year; but in all the larger JDistricts, Schools have been kept 
open longer than heretofore. Many of the Districts ascertain, as near as 
I)Ossible, the amount of money that will be due them, and have Schools no 
longer than the money will be likely to last. But a better practice ifl 
fast gaining ground, and that is, to pay the Teacher, say forty dollars ($40) 
a month, from the Public Treasury, and collect a certain sum per month 
from each pupil, by rate bill, thus enabling them to keep up a School the 
greater portion of the year. The Trustees, in making returns, took no 
account of the portion of the year during which Private Schools were 
maintained by the same Teacher that taught the District School the 
balance of the time. 

Attendance at School, — Of the number of children between four and 
eighteen years of age in the county, something over one half attend 
School, with about one third daily average attendance. The daily aver- 
age should be much larger. There are various causes why it is not : 

First — Apathy of parents. Many parents do not seem to care whether 
their children attend School or not. The most trivial excuse on the part 
of the child is of sufficient importance to keep him from School 

Second — The child may take a dislike to the Teacher, report his wrongs, 
with childlike exaggerations, to the parent, and, ten chances to one, the 
parent does not go to the Teacher to find out the truth, but takes the 
child's word, and takes him from School ; when, very likely, the Teacher is 
ignorant of the cause. 

Third — Incompetent Teachers. This is a great and crying evil of which 
I have spoken before. That person who cannot make the school room 
sufficiently attractive to induce children to love it, and seek it in prefer- 
ence to any other place, is not fit for the business of teaching. 

Change of Teacher's, — Another great evil of our Schools, is the frequent 
change of Teachers. Yery few of the Districts keep the same Teacher 
more than one term of three or four months — some not as long. The 
reason, in many cases, is that the Schools are kept open but three to five 
months during the year, and the Teacher, no matter how well qualified 
he may be, has to seek employment elsewhere. 

Then again, many of these travelling Teachers do not expect to retain 
any School more than three or four months, and then go somewhere else 
to impose their miserable services upon a District unacquainted with 
them. 

But I am glad to notice a great improvement in this respect. Parents 
are beginning to feel the importance of having good Teachers, and giv- 
ing them constant employment. 

Experience in Teaching. — The Teachers' experience varies from 'three 
months to twenty-two years. 

Improvements Needed. — These are numerous : 

First — School apparatus. Yery few of the Schools have any appa- 
ratus at all ; some not even a blackboard. It is next to impossible for 
the best Teacher to succeed without some apparatus for object teaching. 
If parents, and even Teachers, could fully understand the importance of 
having an apparatus, such as maps, globes, charts, blocks, and many 
otiier things necessary in a School room, it would not be long before 
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they would subscribe the amount necessary to procure them. The 
blame lies mostly with the Teachers; for how long, with proper repre- 
sentations from the Teacher, would it take to raise money suflScient to 
procure such things. Yery many people do not consider such things 
necessary, and it is the Teacher's province to educate the public mind 
as well as to instruct his pupils — which he can accomplish if he be qual- 
ified for his position. 

Second — We need better School-houses. Although we have some good 
ones in the county, few of them are properly arranged, nearly all badly 
ventilated, uncomfortable seats, and inconvenient in every way. 

Third — Uniformity of text books. One who visits the Schools of this 
county will find all the text books published since the days of Lindley 
Murray — many that are curious and rare. In one School I noticed four 
different grammars, three different readers, two different spelling-books, 
five different arithmetics, and four different geographies — all used in the 
School. What Teacher can succeed ^with such a multiplicity of text 
books ? It will be impossible to introduce a uniformity of text books 
without a positive law compelling parents and Teachers to adopt them. 
Such a law should be enacted. It does not matter so much what text books 
are adopted, as it does to have a uniformity. An intelligent Teacher can 
supply any defect in a book, but it is hard to classify his School when 
he has so many different books upon the same subject in the School. 
Some of the most intelligent Teachers are making exertions to introduce 
a uniform series of text books. 

Fourth — Libraries. Every District could have a Library if proper 
exertions were made. Scarcely a person in the District but would con- 
tribute a book, or give the money to buy one. Of the Ifenefits to be de- 
rived from a good Library in each District, it is needless to speak. I 
know of but one District in the county that has a Library. 

Fifth — The indifference of parents, and Teachers even, is productive 
of many evils to our Schools. The parent neglects to send his child to 
School regularly ; the Teacher fails, or is incohapetent, to interest the 
child sufficiently to induce him to go to School of his own accord, and 
the consequence is irregular attendance, want of interest in the pupil, 
and slow progress in his studies. The only remedy for these evils that I 
know of is the employment of superior Teachers, and education of the 
public mind. If a few liberal minded, educated gentlemen in each Dis- 
trict would take hbld of the subject, it would not be long before the 
public would be aroused. 

School Laws, — ^As one of the committee appointed at the late State 
Teachers* Convention on amendments to the School Law, I would most 
respectfully recommend the following : 

First — ^A law placing rate bills on the same footing as any other civil 
contract. 

Second — A law compelling parents to send their children to School a 
certain number of months each year, for a certain number of years. 

Third — A law compelling parents and Teachers to use a uniformity of 
text books throughout the State. 

Fourth — Eepeal the law of May sixth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two, which relates to the duties of School Marshals. 

'Fifth — ^Eepeal the law of May fourteenth, eighteen hundred and sixty- 
two. It is simply ridiculous. 

Sixth — ^Legalizing County Teachers' Institutes, and compelling Teach- 
ers to attend. 
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Seventh — Make it mandatory on the Teachers to attend the County 
Board of Examination, and provide for their pay. 

Eighth — Give County Superintendents the power to examine Teachers, 
and give a certificate, subject to the decision of the Board of Examiners 
afterwards. 

Yery respectfully yours, 

A. H. GOODEICH, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Placer County. 



SACEAMENTO COUNTY. 

E. W. Hatch Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — A review of the past year aifords a gratifying retrospect. 

Notwithstanding the unforseen and unusual obstacles against which 
we have been compelled to contend — the temporary interruption of 
some of our Schools by an unprecedented flood, the destruction of pro- 
perty, and the consequent breaking up of communities — we are able to 
present a record attesting the popular interest in the subject of Com- 
mon Schools, and the determination to secure the inestimable advan- 
tages they are (designed to bestow. 

Perhaps there can be no better method of exhibiting the actual pro- 
gress made, than that hitherto adopted, of contrasting present results 
with those of the past. The comparison is encouraging to the friends of 
education, and creditable^to the enterprise of the people. 

In eighteen hundred and sixty-one, the number of county Schools 
sustained was thirty-nine. This year there have been forty-three. 
Those kept last year, for two consecutive months and over, were six; 
this year, eight. Those of eight months and over, last year, were thir- 
teen 'f this year, sixteen. Last year, fifteen were maintained six months 
and over; this year, twenty-one. 

My last report designated the total attendance of pupils in the county, 
(outside of the city,) at eleven hundred and ninety-four; this year the 
number is fourteen hundred and fifty-six. Then, the average attendance 
was six hundred and twenty-eight and two twenty-sevenths; now, it 
numbers eight hundred and sixty-one — the excess being two hundred 
and thirty-three, nearly. 

The Census Marshals reported the population between four and 
eighteen years of age, for the year ending October thirty-first, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one, at two thousand and twenty-two ; the present 
returns enumerate twenty-four hundred and seven. Of these, there 
attended school for some portion of the year, about fifty-nine per cent. 
During the school year just closed, above sixty per cent have availed 
themselves of the privileges afforded. 

The total number of School months, (calendar,) during which schools 
have been in progress, have been two hundred and seventy-three months 
and twenty-five days, or an average, for forty-three Schools, of six months 
and eleven days. 

The amount reported to have been raised in the Districts for the pay- 
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ment of Teachers, is four thonsand and fifteen dollars and eighty-five 
cents, against three thousand five hundred and thirty-two dollars and 
fifty-seven cents last year. I am confident, however, that the difference 
is much larger than has heen designated by the Trustees. Many of 
them keep no record of their official acts, and consequently have not 
been able to complete their reports in this important particular. Several 
of them, I know, have failed to state the amount raised by private sub- 
scription and paid over to the Teachers, when the credit for a laudable 
liberality was justly due. 

The population statistics of the county are interesting, as exhibiting a 
gradual and healthy increase. While it was supposed by many that a 
considerable number of our people had been compelled by the disasters 
of the past winter to seek other homes, the juvenile population of the 
country Districts, between four and eighteen years of age, has, as has 
been stated, increased two hundred and eighty-five. Nor is this all : 
the total population of children of all ages, which a year ago was reported 
at three thousand and fifty-four, has since risen to thirty-five hundred and 
twenty-three — showing an increase of four-hundred and sixty-nine. Of 
this increase, only one hundred and eighty-four are due to children under 
four years of age. Probably, the greater portion of it arises from the 
influx of immigration from the Atlantic States, the population of some 
of the Districts having been largely augmented from this source. 

The relative standing of the city and county, it will be seen, has been 
reversed. Heretofore, the juvenile population of the city has been in ex- 
cess of that in the county ; this year the latter has three hundred and 
ninety-nine more than the former. Including the City of Sacramento, 
the entire School population of the county (between four and eighteen 
years of age) is four thousand five hundred and fifteen. 

When we consider the extent of evil done to many sections of the 
county by the floods of the last winter, and the pecuniary losses of 
the population, the review of the School interests just made is highly 
gratifying. It is indicative of a spirit of entSrprise superior to the se- 
verest misfortune, and an energy which no disaster can abate. With one 
or two exceptions, in which the destruction of property and the breaking 
up of social relations was so overwhelming as to be, for a short time, 
almost irremediable, no serious interruption in our Schools has occurred. 
They have been maintained in defiance of many obstacles, and, in some 
cases, at much pecuniary sacrifice, and under circumstances reflecting 
credit upon the decision and perseverance by which it was accomplished. 

The Teachers emploj^ed in our Schools, with few exceptions, are earnest 
in their labors, and well qualified for the duties of their vocation. In 
this respect, the past few years have been productive of much improve- 
ment. This is due, in part, to the new system of examination adopted, 
and the consequent withdrawal of those who, without the shadow of 
qualification, had for so long usurped the privileges and positions of 
Teachers ; but mainly, I believe, to the inflmwice of the Teacher*s Insti- 
tute, now in successful organization in the county. The effect of this in- 
stitution has been most gratifying. Its advantages seem to have been 
fully appreciated by most of the Teachers, and its sessions made interest- 
ing and instructive by the general co-operation of the members. It has 
afforded a healthful stimulus to all engaged in the work of education, 
quickened their zeal, aroused a spirit of emulation among them, awaken- 
ed a proper sense of the importance and responsibilities of their ofiice, 
and of the relations they bear to society. It has made them feel the 

10 
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true dignity of their profession, and induced a determination to maintain 
its character, and make it conducive to useful and noble ends. For this, 
if for no other reason, it deserves to be encouraged. 

Another indication of interest which the statistical report of the year 
affords, is to be found in the expression of a decision by so many of our 
Teachers to embrace the business as a permanent occupation. Of forty- 
eight Teachers employed in our country Schools, it will be seen that 
thirty-four have given this assurance. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is a token of promise. It is an evidence of real progress — a 
guarantee of success and of the elevation of our system of instruction to 
a high standard. The cause of education can never prosper until con- 
fided to the hands of those who are deVoted to the work, whose hearts 
are enlisted in in it. 

The greatest evil of the past has arisen from the indifference of Teach- 
ers to the duties imposed upon them — the absence of any real interest 
in the business. They took it as a matter of speculation, or rather, from 
the force of necessity. They wepe mostly adventurers in a new country, 
seeking employment of some kind, and ready to embrace that which first 
presented itself Theit sympathies were not engaged in the work. 
There was a routine labor to be performed, a certain number of classes 
to be heard ; but beyond this and the necessary condition of their monthly 
salaries, they were accustomed to observe a cold indifference Under 
such auspices, the system of Free Schools could not flourish. It lacked 
the vital energy which gives support, and is the assurance of success. 

I believe that the facts existing warrant the conviction of a better and 
more encouraging condition of things in this respect at the present 
time. The reign of charletanism in teaching has passed, and the places 
once occupied hy the unworthy, are generally supplied with honest, 
earnest, and conscientious laborers in a profession whose responsibilities 
they appreciate, and to whose advancement they are devoted. 

But with all these flattering circumstances in our favor, there is much 
yet needed to make our system complete. We have accomplished some- 
thing, but we are far from having discharged our whole duty. Our Schools 
are as yet deprived of many of the conveniences which older and more 
wealthy populations have been able to furnish -, among these are good 
School-houses. - In this respect, I regret to say we are sadly deficient. 
Many of the houses used are totally unfit for the purpose ; rude and un- 
attractive in their appearance ; constructed without regard to the w^ants 
of a School; oftentimes too small to comfortably contain a third of the 
children crowded within them ; and ill adapted for ventilation in summer, 
or warmth in winter. 

The duty of every District to provide a neat, substantial, and suitably 
arranged School building, has been frequently overlooked — the moral 
influence it is calculated to exert, entirely disregarded. It seems, with 
some, to be considered enough if a roof and four walls, of any size or 
shape, are thrown together, without reflecting upon the moral and 
physical evils entailed upon the pupils. Even where a convenient house 
has been provided, there is observed, in some cases, a lamentable de- 
ficiency in suitable seats and desks. iNTo attention has been paid to the 
requirements of the pupils — children of all ages being seated together 
upon benches of equal height. The construction of such as we have, too, 
is often poorly adapted to the convenience of any one. It is painful to 
see little children of four and five years of age seated for hours daily 
upon a bench put together without any view to comfort — sometimes 
with a single rail at the top, sometimes with none, their legs dangling in 
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the air, and their unsupported bodies forced to seek a frequent but tem- 
porary relief in a change of position. Yet, even under these circum- 
stances, order is expected in the School-room. 

Happily, these observations apply to only a portion of our Districts. 
In some of them the wants of children have been properly regarded, 
and every necessary attention paid to comfort, cleanliness, and propriety. 

During the past summer two or three new houses have been erected, 
which, though small and plain, are well adapted for the present necessity. 
Others are soon to be commenced, and one, in the flourishing town of 
Folsom, is now in progress, which, when completed, will be an ornament 
to the place, and an abundant testimonial to the enterprise and zeal of 
the people. 

I trust that before another year rolls around there will be less cause 
for complaint everywhere. 

In my last report I took occasion to notice the evils attendant upon 
the common practice of a frequent change of Teachers. The habit, un- 
fortunately, still prevails. During the year ending October thirty-first, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, not less than fifty-two Teachers were 
employed to conduct the thirty-nine Schools then in operation, and this 
year I find the number for forty-three Schools has been fifty-eight. 
The habit arises mainly from a spirit of dissatisfaction — the prejudice 
of individuals, who frequently decmre that they will withdraw all sup- 
port from the School while this or that Teacher is at its head. Such a 
practice is ruinous to success. It strikes fatally against the usefulness of 
a Teacher, and the advancement of pupils. Every Teacher has certain 
difiiculties to surmount at the commencement of a School. He must 
acquaint himself with the mental characteristics of th6se confided to 
his charge, study their dispositions, gain their confidence, win their af- 
fections, familiarize them with his method, and learn by experience how 
to adapt his instructions to the circumstances and material, around him. 
Yet, oftentimes before he has accomplished even the least difficult of 
these essential duties, he is summarily dismissed, and another installed 
in his place. Again the same initiatory obstacles arise, with the same 
result. Is it to be wondered at that Teachers are complained of, charged 
with inefficiency, and that pupils fail to progress in their studies? 
Teachers are expected to enter upon their duties in a routine way. The 
necessity of time to examine the material before them, to organize their 
classes, and develope a system of instruction suited to the School, is en- 
tirely lost sight of He must go to work like the medical empiric, and 
prescribe the same medicine for all his patients. If any fail to be im- 
proved, it is by no means surprising. 

Among the improvements introduced into our School system during 
the past year or two, I regard none as of more value than the establish- 
ment of Teachers' Institutes in many of the counties. They are recog- 
nized everywhere, wherever Common Schools are sustained, as being in- 
dispensable agents of progress, necessary to the creation and mainte- 
nance of an active zeal among those engaged in the business of teaching. 
They should, therefore, be encouraged. The helping hand of the Gov- 
ernment should be extended to sustain and foster them. In our present 
condition, one great obstacle to their general adoption is the expense 
attending their formation and the publication of their proceedings. 
Another impediment in their way is the unwillingness of some of the 
Trustees to allow the Teacher for the time spent in his attendance upon 
their sessions, and the inability of some, who really desire to participate 
in their proceedings, to incur the loss of time, and the consequent de- 
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duction from a salary already barely sufficient for their support. I am 
happy in being able to state that both these obstacles have thus far been 
partially overcome in this county by the liberality of the Trustees, and 
the willingness of the Teachers themselves to make some personal sac- 
rifices for the furtherance of an object which they fully appreciate. But 
this is not always so, and I feel that even the test of enthusiasm is too 
great to be long borne. 

An effort was made by some of the friends of education at the last 
session of the Legislature to provide a remedy for these inconveniences. 
First — By making it the duty of Trustees to permit and require the 
Teachers in their respective Districts to attend the sessions of the Insti- 
tute, and allow them their usual salaries during absence. Secondly — By 
providing for a small annual appropriation from the Treasury for their 
support, and to defray the expenses necessarily attendant. 

Both of these amendments were strongly yet strangely opposed in 
the Assembly, where they were first introduced by parties professing to 
feel an interest in the cause of education, and to secure the passage of 
the first, the second was, I believe, withdrawn. Yet even this, after 
having passed the House, was killed by inaction in the Senate. 

It is to be hoped that some provisions similar to those alluded to will 
receive the sanction of the next Legislature. I believe they are qalled 
for by motives of interest affecting *the system of instruction in the 
State. The time occupied by Teachers in their attendance upon these 
Institutes is not lost. It is reflected upon the system of Schools in an 
increased efficiency, in improved methods of instruction, and in the 
awakening throughout the community of a general interest in the sub- 
ject of education. It is amply repaid by the direct, palpable, and posi- 
tive advantages accruing to the Schools themselves. These facts, so 
evident to all who are familiar with the subject, are not always appreci- 
ated by the public ; and hence the occasional unwillingness of Trustees 
to vacate their Schools for the purpose. 

An amendment to the School law touching this subject would exert a 
wholesome influence. 

Again : the law of eighteen hundred and sixty provides for the forma- 
tion of a State Teachers' Institute, and makes a liberal appropriation 
for its support. With all the respect to this important institution, and 
with an earnest desire to see it maintained as a State organization, it is 
my opinion, judging from the past, that it must always be subordinate, 
in practical utility, to the County Institutes. The expense of attending 
it amounts to a positive prohibition with many Teachers living at a 
distance from San Francisco or Sacramento. It can, therefore, be made 
available to scarcely a moiety of those who would take an active and 
intelligent part in a county organization. 

The interest excited by the latter must also be greater ; their proceed- 
ings are likely to be of a more practical character, and the local influence 
upon the community is manifestly greater. While the State very 
properly encourages the one, can it not also extend a small pecuniary 
aid in promotion of the other ? An appropriation of one hundred dollars 
annually to each County Institute in successful operation, while it would 
be lightly felt by the State, would materially facilitate their formation 
and aid in the dissemination of the practical facts elicited. Or, if this 
cannot be effected, a legal provision requiring the county Boards of Su- 
pervisors to appropriate this amount from the County Treasury towards 
the encouragement of these Institutes, and for the defrayment of the 
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necessary expenses attendant thereupon, would exert an equally good 
effect. 

Allusion was made in one of my previous reports to the law regulating 
examinations. I desire again to call attention to the subject ; more 
especially to that provision which requires an annual citation before the 
county Boards. It is at least fair to presume that a Teacher who 
to-day presents himself for examination, and receives the indorsement 
of the Board attesting his capacity to teach and govern a Primary 
School, will, after engaging for the succeeding year in the active, practi- 
cal duties of to whicn his credentials entitle him, be as well qualified at 
its close as when first invested with authority. Indeed, the very natural 
inference would be in favor of a greater familiarity with his duties. 
Yet, by the present law, he must, at the expiration of each year, go 
through with at least the formality of a new examination, and this, too, 
as often happens, by the same Board before whom his claims were first 
presented. 

"When; as is frequently the case, the applicant desires to advance his 
position, and seeks to obtain a certificate of higher grade, the law is 
proper enough. He should give ample evidence of qualification for the 
grade desired. It is against the annual repetition of the same forms by 
the same Examining Board that the objection is urged. 

I believe that a modification of the law, to the effect that a certificate 
of qualification to teach a School of a definite grade shall have full force 
and effect for at least two years, would save much inconvenience, and 
tend in no way to detract from the utility of an enactment which, in its 
general operations, has done more to elevate the character of our Schools 
than any other provision lately introduced into our School law. When- 
ever a change to a higher grade is sought for, an examination should, of 
course, be required. • 

This much of my report refers mainly to the county Schools, those 
more immediately under my supervision. Of the city Schools, in all that 
'concerns their prosperity and practical utility, I am happy in being able 
to make a favorable report. The report of the City Superintendent, 
herewith transmitted, will exhibit their operations in detail. It shows a 
more healthy pecuniary condition than that of the past few years. 

The Teachers employed are generally well qualified for their positions, 
faithful, and devoted to the work in which they are engaged. It is be- 
lieved that they will compare favorably, in all essential requirements, 
with an equal number anywhere. 

Probably no District in the State has suffered, to anything like the 
extent of this, by reason of the floods of the past winter. It will be 
seen that the interruption of the Schools, consequent thereupon, has ma- 
terially reduced the total number of School months during which they 
were maintained. The average time for the twelve Schools has been 
eight months and four and one third days. 

In all other respects, in their general management, the excellence of 
their instructions, the zeal of Trustees and Teachers, they have never 
been more successfully conducted. 

Eespectfully yours, 

F. W. HATCH, 
Sup't of Common Schools of Sacramento County. 
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SANTA CLAEA COUNTY. 

S. S. Wiles Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Mouldee, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with itistructions from your department, I submit 
the following report : 

The whole number of organized School Districts in the county is thirty- 
four. The number of Teachers necessary to fill the Public Schools is 
forty-one. The larger portion of our Schools have been conducted by 
Teachers well qualified for their vocation, while the smaller portion fail 
to maintain that discipline which should characterize the well regulated 
School. 

Schoolrlwuses. — Of the thirty-four School Districts, but twenty-two are 
in possession of School-houses, and of this number, but twelve are wor- 
thy to bear the name. I am pleased to state, however, that several new 
Districts are outrunning their older neighbors in obtaining sites for and 
erecting School-houses ; and also, that several of the older Districts have 
resolved to make amends for the past by building and furnishing first 
class houses. The Trustees of Santa Clara especially deserve much credit 
for their efficient labors in raising the standard of their Public Schools, 
and the money necessary to build and furnish a good Union School- 
house. 

There are two School-houses in the county supplied with first class 
furniture, eight with the old style of benches and desks, while the re- 
maining tw|lve will bear no comparison with School-houses as they 
should be. 

Average Attendance. — The whole number of children in the county be- 
tween four and eighteen years of age is three thousand five hundred and 
sixty-four. The whole number enrolled in the Public Schools is one 
thousand ^vq hundred and seventeen, being about forty-three one hun- 
dredths of the whole number. The average number attending School 
has been seven hundred and sixty-six, being about one fifth of the whole 
number. Again : if we add the number attending private Schools, (sev- 
en hundred and fifty), to the whole number enrolled in the Public 
Schools, (one thousand five hundred and seventeen,) we have a total of 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-seven, which, taken from the whole 
number, (three thousand five hundred and sixty-four,) we have one thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-seven children who have not attended 
School during the past year. This should not be so ; but still, it might 
be worse. 

We will now look for the causes and the cure. Those who complain 
most of the want of School privileges, of being so far from the School- 
house, have never made an effort to correct the evils of which they com- 
plain. All of these complaints may be fairly cancelled by the judicious 
use of a small amount ofi money in each District. This little sum of 
money should be about eight dollars per annum to every child to be 
educated. This sum should be derived from the State Fund and county 
taxes. Such a fund would enable every community of thirty children 
to maintain a free School six months in the year. Then, indeed, would 
our Public Schools advance in numbers and efficiency, and we would no 
longer be compelled to make such returns as forty-three one hundredths 
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enrolled, and twenty one hundredths average attendance; but, on the 
other hand, the result would be worthy of the name of Free Schools. 

Change in the Apportionment. — And here I beg leave to offer a sugges- 
tion in relation to the apportionment of the Public Fund. If the School 
moneys could be apportioned to each District in the State in proportion 
to the average number of children in daily attendance for a given time, 
would there not be an incentive to action that does not now exist ? and 
would there be any injustice in such a distribution ? None. While un- 
der the present system there appears to be much injustice. To illustrate, 
I will compare two Districts : 

The first returned one hundred and sixty-four children in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-one. The second returned forty-three children. 

The first enrolled forty-two children in School. The second enrolled 
twenty-eight children. 

The first had an average attendance of twenty-six. The second had 
an average attendance of twenty. 

The first kept a School open six months. The second kept a School 
open seven and one half months. ^ 

This comparison demonstrates two things : 

First — That many children in large Districts never receive the benefits 
of the Public Fund, to which they are entitled ; and. 

Second — That while some Schools are maintained entirely by the Pub- 
lic Fund, others are maintained almost entirely at private expense. 

In the case that I have cited there appears to be a great inequality in 
the money received a'hd the service rendered : 

The first received four hundred and thirty-four dollars and ten cents, 
($434 10.) The second received one hundred and thirteen dollars and 
ninety-five cents, ($113 95.) 

The first instructed twenty-six children six months. Tl^e second in- 
structed twenty children seven and one half months. 

Examinations. — I am of the opinion that the law in relation to the ex- 
amination of Teachers might be improved in some respects. I would 
grade the certificates as first, second, third, and fourth class. The first 
class certificate should run three years, the second class two years, 
and the third class one year. The fourth class should be granted only 
at special examinations, and should run only until the next regular exam- 
ination. A great deal of inconvenience would be avoided by giving the 
County Superintendent power to grant certificates on special examina- 
tion. 

Rate Bills. — I am of the opinion that a law to enforce the collection of 
rate bills, would be a great advantage to our present system of main- 
taining Schools. 

Teachers' Institute. — The Teachers of this county have formed them- 
, selves into an association, under the above title, which bids fair to be of 

freat benefit to our Public Schools. The Institute meets on the first 
aturday of each month, for the discussion of all matters of interest to 
the Teacher, or for recitations, declamations, instructions from Teachers, 
or reading of essays. The evening is devoted to lectures by gentlemen 
of ability, engaged for the occasion. Our worthy State Superintendent 
delivered an able lecture before the Institute, in November, and the Rev. 
Mr. Dryden entertained our association in a very able manner at our last 
session. 

I will close by saying that though many of our Public Schools are 
very deficient, and fall far below a proper standard, yet the greatei^ 
number are making commendable progress, and some will compare 
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favorably with the best Public Schools of the State. I think that we 
have much to encourage us to make renewed efforts in extending and 
improving our Public Schools, the strongest pillars of a free government. 

I am, very respectfully, 

S. S. WILES, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Santa Clara County. 



SHASTA COUISTTY. 

Grove K. Godfrey Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In accordance with the requirements of the law, I submit to 
you this, my aiinual report of the condition of Public Schools of Shasta 
County, for the School year ending October thirty-first, eighteen hundred 
and sixty-two. 

The gradual improvement and extension of our Schools form the only 
safe and durable basis for a system of popular government, and the in- 
creasing concern felt for their maintenance and p?osperity, is the surest 
evidence of their real worth and of the appreciation of our citizens of 
the efforts annually made to perpetuate them. 

An examination of the statistical report will afford a pretty correct 
statement of the condition of our Schools and the interest of education 
within my jurisdiction. 

The reports of the Teachers and Trustees, just received, have formed 
the most reliable source of information, to which it is proper at this 
time to direct public attention. They reveal the most prominent features, 
and furnish ample grounds for reflection and comment. 

Eeturns, more or less complete, have been received from every Dis- 
trict except Cow Creek, bearing within themselves the evidence of a 
greater amount of care and exactitude than has hitherto been ob- 
served. They exhibit an increasing interest in the subject of education, 
a deeper sense of its importance, and a steady and gratifying improve- 
ment in the means of its promotion. 

According to the School Marshals' census returns for the year ending 
October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-one, there were seven- 
teen School Districts, containing one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
seven children under twenty-one years of age; between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-one, forty-nine; between the ages of four and 
eighteen, and where Schools were maintained, eight hundred and eighty. 
Of these, four hundred and thirty were boys, and four hundred and fifty 
girls ; under four years of age, four hundred and ninety-eight ; born in 
California, six hundred and eighty-eight. 

Upon an inspection of the statistical part of this year's report, it will 
be seen by the census of this county, recently taken, that there are 
eighteen School Districts, and the whole number of children under 
twenty-one years of age, is one thousand four hundred and eighty-one; 
between the ages of eighteen and twenlrjr-one, twenty-nine ; between the 
ages of four and eighteen, entitled to the benefits of a Common School 
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education where schools have been maintained, nine hundred and ninety- 
two. Of these, four hundred and seventy-eight are boys, and five hun- 
dred and fourteen are girls ; under four years of age, four hundred and 
sixty. In the county there are thirty -six more girls than boys; born in 
California, seven hundred and fifty-eight; deaf and dumb, none; blind, 
none ; showing an increase over last year of fifty-four children in the 
county. 

Twenty-six Schools have been held during the year, twenty-two pub- 
lic, and four private. !Number of children attending Public Schools, 
enrolled in the county, five hundred and two ; which would be some over 
one half of the county census, whilst the average daily attendance is 
considerably less than this, being only about three hundred and fifty- 
four in the entire county, and a little less than one third of the School 
census. Total number of pupils attending Private Schools, is two hun- 
dred ; which makes an increase over last year of forty scholars. All the 
Schools taught are primary. Total number of calendar months during 
which schools were maintained, eighty-five. The Schools have been 
kept in session on an average of about six months. Number of male 
Teachers, eight; and fourteen female Teachers. Teachers' ages vary 
from seventeen to thirty-six years; their number of years of experience 
vary from one to twelve years; only twelve design making teaching a 
permanent profession. 

The full amount of monthly salaries j)aid Teachers, to the close of tha 
School year eighteen hundred and sixty -two; is nine hundred and forty- 
three dollars. 

The number of boys taught in the Districts, two hundred and twenty- 
one ; number of girls taught, two hundred and eighty-one. 

There are eighteen School-houses in the county ; the material of which 
the houses are built is lumber. 



Valuation of Schopl-houses and furniture 

Amount of School Funds received from the State 

Amount of School Funds received from the county taxes 

Amount raised in Districts by rate bills and private subscrip 
tion ,...., , 

Total receipts for School purposes 

Total amount paid for Teachers' salaries 

Amount expended in erection or repairs of School-houses 

Amount expended for School libraries and apparatus 

Amount expended for all other purposes, including rfents, 
fuel, etc , 

Total expenditures for School purposes 



$5,557 U 


976 80 
1,058 20 


1,524 64 


$3,720 54 


3,620 04 

247 44 

25 00 


24 00 



$3,916 48 



The present report furnishes ample evidence of a gradual and healthy 
advancement in all the essential elements of a good and efficient School 
system. Among these, are the increase in the number of Schools, the 
greater length of time during which they were maintained, and the 
larger average attendance of pupils. In all these important features, 
11 • 
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though still far behind what we ought to be, we have reason for congratu- 
lation. 

The number of county Schools reported last year was nineteen; this 
year they amount to twenty-two. The whole number of pupils taught 
during last year was reported to be four hundred and thirty-six; now it 
reaches five hundred' and two. In the former, the daily average attend- 
ance was three hundred and six, while .during the latter it has been three 
hundred and fifty-four. 

The number of months during which all our Schools were maintained 
in the several Districts in the county was last year reported at eighty, 
and the average term, five months. Now we are enabled to report the 
total number of months during which our Schools have been mamtained, 
at eighty-five months, or an average for the seventeen Districts of about 
. five months. 

The amount of money raised in the several Districts for School pur- 
poses, was two hundred and fifty dollars (J250 ;) during the past twelve 
months it has risen to one thousand five hundred and twenty-four dollars 
and fifty-four cents ($1,524 54.) It will be seen by the table that the 
entire cost and maintenance of the eighteen Schools that have been re- 
ported to this office has been three thousand seven hundred and twenty 
dollars and fifty-four cents, ($3,720 54,) of which the public funds. State 
and count}', have amounted to only two thousand and thirty-five dollars 
and twenty cents (2,035 20 ;) the remainder, to pay Teachers, has been 
raised by rate bills and private subscriptions. 

With these general results, derived from the statistics furnished by the 
Trustees, we have good cause for congratulation. This is an indication 
auspicious of a better state of things for the future. They speak well 
for the spirit and enterprise of the people, and demonstrates their appre- 
ciation of the benefits to be derived from the support of the Common 
School system. 

Many of the Trustees have performed their duty well, whilst others 
bave evinced no interest whatever in the success of Public Schools under 
their supervision. They have grossly neglected their duties in several 
instances in this county, and one in particular, in not having a three 
months School to draw the Public School Funds. 

Two Districts have made no reports, although frequently reminded by 
the county Superintendent. Out of the eighteen District reports from 
the Trustees, only four have been signed by the whole Board. In some 
instances there was but one signature, and one Trustee's report without 
any signature. This neglect is owing mostly to the small amount of 
School moneys received for the support of Public Schools. Trustees 
are so cramped for means, and have so many to please, upon whom they 
are dependent for a large share of the Teachers' pay, while, nevertheless, 
they are expected to have a School in full blast all the year round, that 
their situation is truly unenviable, and they lose all energy in School 
affiairs. The fact is, too much is expected by many from the public 
BSboney. They are ready to suspect something wrong, and wonder what 
hm become of the public moneys. Successful Schools cannot be sus- 
ttaaned without money and efficient Teachers, but it is impossible to retain 
good Teachers until the time comes when they can be certain of their 
pay anad permanent employment. Frequent change of Teachers, especi- 
ally when they get a good one, works against all system and good dis- 
cipline, and, in effect, neutralizes almost every special improvement or 
jneasure designed for the advaricenaent of popular education. 
Daring the paat year twenty Teachers have been examined by the 
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Board of this county. These have taught in the eighteen School Districts. 
The law which requires applicants for Schools to obtain certificates from 
the Board of Examiners for the county has been productive of much bene- 
fit, as it prevents ignorant pretenders from obtaining positions they are 
not competent to fill, and protects the educated lady and gentleman from 
imposition. The examinations have been, in most cases, quite rigid; 
the Board having kept in view the recommendation to ** establish a high 
standard of qualification." 

It gives me much pleasure to be able to report improvement in the capa- 
city of our Teachers. In this respect, our Schools have improved so much, 
from year to year, that I am now able to say that our Teachers rank-well, 
and many are excellent educators. Several of the Teachers are ladies 
and gentlemen of superior education, intelligence, and refinement — orna- 
ments to the profession to which they have devoted themselves. They 
are not only good Teachers, but generally take a lively interest in pro- 
gressive education. They seem desirous of understanding all the modern 
improvements, and are generally becoming masters of their profession. 
Some there are, however, who might be much improved by close applica- 
tion to study and diligent self culture. 

Disaffected and incompetent Teachers have retarded the progress and 
weakened the influence of our Schools. Many of them, unfitted by edu- 
cation or disposition for the duties of the School room, have resorted to 
teaching as a means of temporary subsistence — as the easiest resort for 
pecuniary recuperation. They had no heart in the work. The energy, 
which alone can give life to business and insure success, was wanting. 
There was no professional pride to stimulate them, no glowing enthu- 
siasm in the prosecution of their labors, no conscientious devotion to the 
interests of those committed to their charge In such hands, the School 
system could not prosper. The name, indeed, was preserved, but its re- 
sources were too often uselessly squandered. However, there have always 
been many honorable exceptions, and some of those still remain at their 
posts, faithful to their sacred trust, energetic in maintaining not only the 
usefulness, but the dignity of their profession. 

Happily, the attention of the people has been directed to the impor- 
tance of a thorough reformation in the management of their Schools, and 
the necessity of employing none but qualified and faithful Teachers. 

Educators cannot be successful laborers in the department of educa- 
tion, unless they strive to become good disciplinarians, and understand 
all the methods, means, and impulses of imparting knowledge. Ele- 
mentary training is committed to the Teachers, and they should be care- 
fhl and thorough in imparting primary instruction, and see well to this, 
that they charge thoroughly ; to understand and appreciate the principles 
upon which the studies they impart are founded and developed. 

Whatever is taught to children, should be well and carefully taught. 
Unless the foundation be well and substantially laid, the superstructure 
will ever be regarded as precarious. 

While the pupil is cultivating the memory, direct yourenergies to the 
exercise and development of the moral nature, disciplining the will, di- 
recting the judgment and reason, and schooling the affections. 

The moral, physical, and intellectual training of the young has, in all 
ages, been regarded as an obligation of the highest importance. 

Statesmen and philosophers, however disagreeing in other respects, 
tmite in regarding education as the safeguard of inmvidual as well as of 
national welfare, and as the strongest bulwark of civil and reli^iovi& lv\^«^- 
ty ; and it is now universally ackno"w\e4gft4 t\i«A»\ii\Jaa ^\\Mo^^as^^^x»i^s^- 
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tivation of the mental, moral, and motive powers, not only is the mind 
expanded, principles formed, and the body strengthened, but a solid 
foundation is laid for a well balanced character, and barriers raised to 
the inroads of disease and premature decay. Man is a complex being, 
and every thorough system of training must recognize him as possessed 
of intellectual, moral, and physical attributes. 

The task thu^ devolved upon the Teacher is no doubt difficult, for as 
each attribute is seldom correspondingly displayed, and as a healthy and 
vigorous whole is dependant upon harmoniously developed parts, each 
part necessarily requires to be subjected to- watchful and careful super- 
vision. 

• To attain this object, it is evident that the Schoolmaster ought to be 
a man possessed of superior talents and attainments, and with science 
and tact sufficient to stimulate, restrain, or to punish, as circumstances 
and cases require. 

It is in the power of the Teacher, as a good potter, to produce vessels 
fitted for honor or dishonor. If he be skilful, he may transform the ir- 
regular mass into forms of grace and beauty ; if ignorant or incapable, 
he may send forth objects that will offend and annoy. Such being the 
object, and such the requirements of the Schoolmaster, is it not anoma- 
lous that no provision is made in the curriculum of his studies for his 
education in that department of science which takes cognizance of the 
corelatives existing between the mind and bodily organization ? 

We regard a knowledge of Psychology as the channel by which alone 
the Teacher can reach that diagnosis of character by which to discover 
how to connect all parts of the noWe structure which it is his privilege 
to conduct to a compact and harmonipus whole. 

A Teacher, in the first place, should know his pupils, and afterwards 
direct his energies so as simultaneously to develop each part of their 
threefold nature; strengthening where the plant was weak, pruning 
whei^ vegetation was excessive, and forcing only where natural obsta- 
cles were raised to healthy and vigorous growth. By this means, he can 
raise the platform of education, and place the scholastic profession in the 
noble and honjorable position tp which it is entitled, where it ceases to be 
a mean and petty art, and takes its place as a profound and liberal sci- 
ence. 

When thia is generally accomplished, the Teacher will command his 
own position and his proper remuneration. 

The possession of psychological knowledge would place anew power in 
the hanc^ of the Teacher, impart new interest to his studies, and give an 
aim, an object, and directness to his instructions. Nor can the Teacher 
afford to overlook this powerful aid. The task he undertakes is the 
equipment of a human being for the business- of life, than which, nothing 
can be more difficult, nothing more arduous, nothing more solemn and 
important. That lad who stands before him for the first time, in order 
to take his place on the form beside his other boys, is a being worthy of his 
deepest contemplation. Weak he seems, timerous he feels, bashful it 
may be, even stupid he looks, but who at this point can tell his destiny ! 
Ill treatment now may damp his youthful energies, and send him forth a 
waif upon the worlds miserable in himself, a burden to his friends, and a 
scorn and reproach to all who know him ; or, neglected, may be instru- 
mental in giving bias to certain predisposition, and he leaves school only 
to be the inmate of an asylum for the rest of his days ; or, by judicious 
and careful training, founded upon scientific principles, he steps into his 
place a Hayden, to lead or guide the destinies of men. , 
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We do not exaggerate when we assert that it rests with the Schoolmas- 
ter, more than with any other man, to lead the young to misery and 
poverty, or to happiness and prosperity. His pupils are placed under his 
care at a period of life the most pliable, and when impressions are not 
only most readily made but remembered. A powerful character brought 
into daily contact, armed with authority, and hourly bearing upon such, 
could not fail to leave an impression that would last as long as life itself. 
If the Teacher's influence is thus so potent, how dangerous must it be to 
intrust the education of the young to men possessed of no physiological 
knowledge. Surely there is enough of misery in life, without the School 
room, that nurserj^ of virtue, being transformed into a hot-bed of intel- 
lectual and moral suicide. What is it to a mere lad, that his intellect is 
good and his principles bad, or that his principles are good, if his body, 
through over study, is unfit for the position it has to fill ? Mere cram- 
ming is not the work of the Schoolmaster — it is trifling with his pupils, and 
it degrades himself. It is of vastly more importance to the boy to have 
his mind equally trained, to be taught habits of application, self control, 
and self dependence, and to be initiated into the principles and modes of 
acquiring knowledge, than to flood his mind with oceans of learning. By 
the former n*ans, he will be sent out a man to act a busy and useful part 
for the world's good ; by the latter, a fool, to live, die, and pass away, 
without raising a bubble to tell that he lived. In a word, the School is 
the sphere, not only to impart knowledge, but the place where the intel- 
lect and the conscience are to be cultivated simultaneously with a healthy 
and vigorous frame. Here, too, the dull intellect should be stimulated, 
perversion of the moral faculties controlled, extremely bad dispositions 
rectified, indolence stimulated, and excessive vanity and self importance 
restrained. 

This, alone, is the proper -work of the Schoolmaster — such the noble 
duties he has to fill ; but we hold he can only thoroughly fulfil this voca- 
tion when deeply trained himself into a knowledge of psychological 
principles. 

There is progress in everything — ^in our means, happiness, and our 
capacity for enjoyment. 

Our Schools furnish a foundation upon which the whole subsequent 
life must erect a superstructure. The education of our children should 
be deemed the first concern of importance, as it is the most sacred duty 
of a free government, to perpetuate liberal institutions. 

The moral and intellectual developement of the people constitutes the 
vital strength and the true glory of a State. To say nothing of the 
philanthropy of the work of training the mind of the children of the 
State to the principles of virtue and the softening influences of intel- 
lectual culture, it has ever been conceded that republican institutions de- 
pend for their existence entirely on the virtue and intelligence of the peo- 
ple. It may be safely affirmed that a general system of education, 
whereby the children of the poor as well as the rich are afforded access 
to the portals of science and literature, is the most necessary of all the 
suppQrts to the edifice of civil liberty. 

ifpon the success of our Free Schools rests the future happiness and 
usefulness of the rising generation ; they are the nurseries of learning, 
and the only opportunity that many children will have for an education. 
Ignorance and vice go hand in hand. Then, if we would have the 
children of this generation grow up moral, intelligent, and useful, they 
must have good Schools and thorough Teachers, who will look to their 
moral as well as their physical and intellectual improvement. Govern- 
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ment must educate all her children ; for the cultivation of the masses lies 
at the foundation of free institutions, and the life and safeguard of con- 
stitutional government. 

In retiring from your arduous duties to private life, allow me to return 
my sincere congratulations for the able manner in which you have 
administered the affairs of the Department of Public Instruction during 
your official tenn of office, wishing you happiness, encouragement, and 
prosperity, for the efforts and success in securing a School law practical 
in its workings, and elevating the standard of teaching. 

Wherever your lot may be cast, may you be with us in thought and 
action to co-operate in the cause of education, and we shall retain a 
pleasing recollection of our long association. 

In conclusion, please accept the assurance of distinguished regards for 
the kindness and consideration you have exhibited, towards the Teach- 
ers, in the advancement, the improvement, and exaltation of their pro- 
fession, and more especially for the warm and flattering t^rms which 
you have seen fit to speak of the official actions and efforts of the County 
Superintendents in promoting the cause of progressive education. 

EespectfuUy submitted, « 

GKOYE K. GODFEEY, 
Sup't of Public Schools of Shasta County. 



TULAEE COUNTY. 

T. O. Ellis, Sr Superintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir ; — I have the honor, in accordance with the instructions of your de- 
partment, to transmit to you my supplemental report, in conjunction 
with the formal one. The minute book promised to County Superinten- 
dents has not reached me, hence I have to write from memory. An ex- 
amination of the latter report will present a correct statistical account, 
based on the reports of Teachers and School Trustees, for the year ending 
October thirty-first, A. D. eighteen hundred and sixty-two. I am not in 
possession of data to make this, the supplemental report, as perfect as I 
could wish. I have literally toiled to place the County Superintendent's 
office in proper order, having found it in perfect confusion when I came 
into office. This is my first annual report. If discrepancies be discover- 
ed, I can only say this is as correct as possible, under the circumstances. 
The Trustees have faithfully discharged their duties to the best of their 
ability. You will notice the number of Districts is less than in former 
reports. The Supervisors thought it best to dispense with all nominal 
Districts, and let th0m merge into those complying with the letter and spirit 
of the law regulating this department. With them I concur. You will 
notice the number of children in the county falls below the report of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-one, by just ninety-eight. 

The number of children, under twenty-one years of age, in the county 
last year, was one thousand three hundred and forty-five. This year, end- 
ing October thirty-first, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, there are cue 
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thousand two hundred and forty-seven, showing a decrease of ninety- 
eight. ' Likewise, the number of boys under eighteen and over four 
years of ago has decreased thirty-four ; the number of girls has decreas- 
ed only four ; total decrease, boys and girls, thirty-eight. It is gratify- 
ing to remark that we present an increase of nineteen, under twenty-one 
years of age, horn in the county, showing, in spite of the restless move- 
ments of society, the growing reliability of the country. Fortunately, too, 
the decrease of females is far less than males. By comparing the present 
with the former statistical report, you will notice seventy-one in School 
attendance, over that of eighteen hundred and sixty-one. Of average 
daily attendance, the increase is nearly fifty. The increase of boys i^ 
forty ; of girls, thirty-one. Increase in number of Schools, one. 

While it affords me pleasure to note the increase in School attendance, 
it is mortifj'ing that, .out of eight hundred and twenty-two children cap- 
able of receiving instruction, only three hundred and twenty-one attend; 
owing, doubtless, to the great monetary disability, and the unhappy state 
of our beloved country, as well as the scattered position of the inhabi- 
tants. Allowing one hundred to be in attendance in the Private Schools 
and Academy, still, we have four hundred and one children, male and 
female, not at school. What a pity ! We are yet in the incipient stage of 
education, and have much to accomplish. 

The education of females, in number, compared with males, in Yisa- 
lia District Number 1, is defective sixteen and two thirds per cent ; 
in Woodville District Number 2, about twenty-four per cent; in Tule 
River District Number 3, over fifty-seven per cent. Female education 
is on the rise ! Parents and Guardians are beginning to learn ^hat 
the female mind has the same susceptibilities and capacities as the male, 
and generally more brilliant. It is high time the old fogy notions of ed- 
ucation in general, and female education in particular ^ were buried with- 
out the hope of resuscitation. 

The examination of Teachers has been critical and thorough in the 
branches called for, in the various Districts. I think, however, the an- 
nual examination of qualified Teachers redundant. Once examined, the 
County Superintendent should see to it that the various Teachers keep 
pace with the progressive march of mind, or dispense with them. 

Owing to indisposition, professional business, and misunderstanding of 
the day, I have not visited the country Schools. The Trustees report 
favorably of their Teachers, and the advancement of the students in the 
varied departments of Schools. Parents are satisfied, and pupils love, 
and in most instances yield a cheerful obedience to, law and order. The 
rod is seldom used, and then as a dernier resort. Politeness is enforced 
by precept and example; and, had we comfortable houses and suitable 
furniture, we should hope to equal, if not rival, the banner county. The 
Visalia School I have often visited, and can speak encouragingly of 
Messrs. Wood and Baker's departments, intermediate and primary. 
These gentlemen merit a good name, and they enjoy it. Had the house 
and furniture been in keeping with the ability of the District and wants 
of the students, we would have presented, in this depiartment, a brilliant 
report. Mr. Baker leaves us for a time, to complete his lingual education ; 
when finished, again we shall have him in the department, with renewed 
light and energy. Fortunately, we retain Mr. Wood, appreciated and 
loved by all who know him. Messrs. French, Hudson, Baird, and Logs- 
don, merit the thanks, and have the good will, of their patrons and pu- 
pils. We have one Private and one Academic School, but none in our de- 
partment. Should the Visalia Select Seminary, under the auspices of 
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Eev. B. W. Taylor, be lost, ("and its safety is problematical,) we muU have 
a High School, one in whicn the higher branches of mathematics and 
the lingual departments will be imparted. 

Surveyed School Lands now in market in this county, one hundred 
and eighty-three thousand five hundred and twenty acres. Of this 
amount, thirteen thousand four hundred and forty acres have been sold, 
leaving one hundred and seventy thousand and eighty acres unsold. Of 
this vast amount only about fifty-three thousand six hundred and twen- 
ty acres are available for many years to come ; the remainder, one hun- 
dred and sixteen thousand four hundred and sixty acres, being on lofty 
mountains or vast plains. The Swamp Land grant will subtract from 
available lands about twenty thousand acres. Calculating on probabili- 
ties, the School Fund from this county will be augmented sixty-seven 
thousand and twenty-five dollars ($67,025.) I am indebted to the polite- 
ness of Esquire Briggs, the Land Eegister of this County, for the above 
items in relation to the School Lands. 

The mode and manner of instruction ,is not uniform. It so happens 
that a student at one School, learning the' orthography and the other 
three parts of grammar in accordance with Doctor Webster and Smith, 
has, should he go to another School, to submit to being drilled in all the 
technical phrases of another author; and just so with other branches. 
I would rejoice if the next Legislature should establish uniformity of 
books, or authorize the Honorable State Superintendent to do so in the 
manner his wisdom may dictate. Uniformity of books will not suppress, 
but increase^ respectable authorship and varied learning, besides being a 
great saving of time. We want not merely good or better, but the best 
books of the age, in which and from which to instruct our children. The 
late law, authorizing County Superintendents to supply the. place of 
qualified Teachers with competent citizens in the County Board of Ex- 
amination, works well, as does the one in relation to the dismissal of 
Teachers by the same authority, after giving due notice and a hearing. 
There is some complexity in Appendix No. 2, to which I beg leave to call 
your attention. . 

To conclude : Upon the whole we are improving. Industry and econ- 
omy, the precursors of prosperity, are on the advance. The varied and 
vast resources of this county, mineral and agricultural, the salubrity of 
the climate, backed by the growing intelligence of its inhabitants, aris- 
ing from our free institutions of learning, all declare, unmistakably, the 
incipiency of our future success. 

I shall be happy to act in obedience to your wishes in this depart- 
ment, and also, to receive any suggestive instruction in learning, etc. 

I have the honor to subscribe myself, very respectfully, 

T. O. ELLIS, Sr., 
Sup't of Public Schools of Tulare County. 
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TUOLUMNE COUNTY. 

Charles S. Pease Suporintendent. 

Hon. Andrew J. Moulder, 

Superintendent of Public Instruction : 

Sir : — In compliance with instructions from your department, I have 
to report as follows : 

Number of Sclwolrhouses in the County,— IlYiqtq are eleven School-houses 
in the county. 

Description of ea/^h, — Big Oak Flat School-house — Material wood ; one 
ropm ; dimensions eighteen by thirty feet, twelve feet high ; adapted for 
forty-three pupils. The average daily attendance in this School is a 
fraction over twenty-two, or twenty-two and ninety -two one-hundredths. 
The house is passable, but the furniture, as to fitness, proper construc- 
tion, and quality, is totally unfit for a School room. 

Chinese Camp School-house — Material, wood ; one room; dimensions, 
thirty-five by twenty-five feet, and twelve feet high ; adapted to seventy 
pupils. The average daily attendance at this School is thirty-five. 

Souora School-house — Material, brick ; contains three rooms ; dimen- 
sions, No. 1, forty feet square; No. 2, nineteen by twenty-four feet; No. 
3, nineteen by fifteen feet, and all fourteen feet high ; adapted for two 
hundred and eighteen pupils. Average number of pupils in attendance, 
eighty-one and seven-eighths. 

Springfield School-house — ^Material, wood; one room; dimensions, 
twenty by thirty feet, and twelve feet high; adapted for forty-eight 
pujpils. Average number of pupils in daily attendance, thirty. 

Shaw's Flat School-house — Material, wood; one room; dimensions, 
thirty by forty feet, and twelve feet high; adapted to ninety-six pupils. 
Average daily attendance, forty-seven and five eighths. 

Montezuma School, (held in Church) — Material, wood ; one room ; di- 
mensions, twenty-four by thirty-six feet, and fifteen feet high ; adapted 
for eighty-six and two fifths pupils. Average attendance, twenty-five. 

Columbia School-house — Material, brick ; two rooms; dimensions — No. 
1, sixty by twjenty-eight, and twelve feet high ; No. 2, sixty by twenty- 
eight, and eleven feet high; adapted for two hundred and fifty-four 
pupils. Average attendance, ninety-three. 

Jamestown School-houses — Material, wood ; dimensions of one, thirty 
by forty feet, and twelve feet high ; the other, eighteen by twenty-four, 
and twelve feet high ; one is adapted for ninety-six pupils, the other for 
thirty-four. Average attendance at both Schools, seventy-nine. 

Don Pedro's Bar School-house — From this District I have no Teacher's 
or Trustees' report. The material of the house is wood ; one room ; di- 
mensions, eighteen by twenty-six feet, and ten feet high ; adapted for 
thirty-one* pupils. 

Tuttletown School-house— Material, wood; one room; dimensions, 
eighteen by thirty feet, and twelve feet high ; adapted for forty-three 
pupils, Average attendance, twenty. 

Attendance at School, — A glance at the School statistics of this county 
shows that the attendance at School* is not only irregular, but, in propor- 
tion to the number of children, small. 

The cause of this irregularity I can attribute to nothing else than the 
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want of interest in parents. And how it can be remedied, seems to be 
beyond the reach of any measures that I can suggest. 

The causes of the small attendance is owing partially to the above, 
and partially to the want of a requisite number of Schools. 

Teachers. — I hear no complaints in regard to any of our Teachers, and 
I t^ink they would compare favorably with those of any other county of 
the State. 

Of the eleven Teachers of this county, seven intend to make teaching 
a permanent profession. 

Examinations, Exhibitions, Etc, — The brief period of time that I have 
had possession of my office, precludes the possibility of my informing 
myself on this subject; but from the reports, it appears that little atten- 
tion is paid to the Schools by the parents— rfrom which we infer that 
most of them are satisfied in having their children out of their wa^' 
When will parents learn the responsibilities resting upon them ? 

In regard to examinations, exhibitions, etc., the reports say not. 

Number of Months each School has been kept open : 



Districts. 



Days. 




Big Oak Flat 

Columbia 

Chinese Camp 

Don Pedro's Bar 

Jamestown, School No. 1. 
Jamestown, School No. 2. 

Montezuma 

Sonor'a 

Springfield 

Shaw's Flat 

Tuttletown 



The only just means of increasing the School terms, in my opinion, ia 
the general Free School system. The educational wants of the State 
imperatively demand it. It is a measure that should be urged upon our 
Legislature. Abler pens than mine advocate it, wiser heads than mine 
accept it, and older States than ours have taught us the justice and abso- 
lute necessity of it. 

Remarks an the Finances of the Schools. — When the State and County 
Funds are exhausted, resort is usually made to rate bills. This, in many 
Districts, is a heavy tax upon parents. For my suggestions for improv- 
ing the finances of the Schools, I refer you to remarks under the heading 
above. 

Trustees. — While some of the Trustees seem to be alive to the interests 
of the Schools, others appear to be indifferent, or take no interest what- 
ever, and totally neglect the duties incumbent upon them. If the Trus- 
tees were compelled to keep a record of their official acts, and return the 
same annually to the County Superintendent, and to become responsible 
to the Districts for all losses occasioned by dereliction in duty, it jnight 
jsjym* them to increased activity. It is my opinion that the County 
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Superintendent should h^ve the power to remove any Trustee, or Trus- 
tees, upon well founded charges. Ko one is supposed to be a better 
judge of the incompetency of a Trustee than the Superintendent. And 
if competent and energetic Trustees cannot be elected, let them be 
removed and such ones appointed. 

Improvements Needed, — 1 have not had time to inform myself on this 
subject, and under this head I can- make no report, but refer you to the 
general remarks upon education. 

General Remarks. — My remarks under this head must necessarily be 
brief. Judging by the means at my disposal, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the course pursued in most of our schools (though not in all) 
is too much in theory, for the means of practical illustrations are not 
placed at the disposal of the Teachers ) and those to whom are commit- 
ted the intqrests of the Schools, are alone responsible for the neglect. 

The eye is the medium through which we communicate with the brain, 
and any method of illustration that is pleasing to the eye, cannot fail to 
impress the mind of the pupil. I would recommend a thorough furnish- 
ing of the School rooms in the country Districts, for I consider a School 
room without maps, charts, cubes, tablets, globes, etc., as without the 
most necessary Teachers. 

It appears to me that we are in too much of a hurry to invest our 
public funds in Teachers' salaries, regardless of the benefit -accruing 
therefrom. If less were spent to pay Teachers, and more for the means 
of practical illustrations, the condition of our Schools would be greatly 
enhanced. 

Our Common School System would be greatly improved by establish- 
ing Academies, or High Schools, at convenient points throughout the 
State. In my opinion, wherever the higher branches are taught in the 
Common Schools, it is at a sacrifice of the interests of the primary 
classes. 

•Before I close these remarks, lei me again refer to the necessity of 
urging upon our Legislature the imperative demands for a Free School 
System. 

All of which is resjoectfuUy submitted. 

CHAELES S. PEASE, 
Sup*t of Common Schools of Tuolumne County. 
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